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(Courtesy Rural Life. 


|YE. the corn, the royal corn, within whose yellow heart there is of health and strength for ‘all the nations. The corn triumphant, 
that with the aid of man hath made victorious procession across the tufted plain and laid foundation for the social excellence that 
is and isto be. This glorious plant, transmuted by the alchemy of God, sustains the warrior in battle, the poet in song, and 
strengthens everywhere the thousand arms that work the purposes of life. Oh, that I had the voice of song or skill to translate into tones 
the harmonies, the symphonies and oratorios that roll across my soul when standing sometimes by day and sometimes by night upon the 
borders of this verdant sea | note a world of promise, and then before one-half the year is gone I view its full fruition and see its heaped 
up gold await the need of man. Majestic, fruitful, wondrous plant! Thou greatest among the manifestations of the wisdom and love of 
God, that may be seen in all the fields or upon the hillsides or in the valleys."—From the address of Governor Oglesby, of Illinois, before 
the Fellowship, Club ‘of[ Chicago. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make It. 


XI.— By Better Care and Feeding of the Farm Work Stock. 


N ABUNDANCE of efficient farm work 
‘A. stock is an essential to successful agricul- 
~ \ ture. The horse or mule, however, is an 
expensive animal to maintain and should, there- 
fore, be kept at work every day and maintained 
at the highest point of efficiency. That we have 
not that abundance of farm work stock, which is 
néedful, is shown by a comparison of the number 
of farm workers with the number of our horses 
and mules. To obtain the highest returns from 
our labor, and from the money invested in farm 
implements, we should have not less than three 
farm work animals to each farm worker, whereas 
it is an actual fact that we have only one for every 
two farm workers. 


It follows, therefore, that since our farm work 
stock is expensive to maintain, is such an import- 
ant factor in the success of our agriculture, and 
is insufficient in numbers to meet our needs, it is 
apparent that, if by better care and feeding the 
cost of maintenance can be reduced and the ef- 
ficiency of that which we have materially in- 
creased, it is well worth our while to give serious 
thought to the subject. 


A hard-working farm horse or mule should con- 
sume about 2% to 3 tons of hay and from 80 to 
100 bushels of corn in a year. At $10 a ton for 
the hay, and 50 cents a bushel for the corn, this 
means that the cost of feeding a horse or mule so 
as to maintain him at hard work, is from $65 to 
$80 a year. If the cost of feeding can be lessen- 
ed, say 15 per cent—and this can be easily done-— 
it means a saving of from $10 to $15 on each 
animal, on a total reduction in the cost of main- 
taining the farm work stock in North Carolina. 
South Carolina, and Georgia of from 10 to 15 
million dollars annually. 

wt 


Different Feeds and Their Value. 


) rs HE FEEDS available for feeding farm work 
wR stock may be divided roughly into two 

: classes according to their high or low 
content of protein. Protein is that constituent of 
feeds which is known as the ‘‘flesh forming” ele- 
ment. That is, in young animals it serves to 
build up the body, make bone, musele, blood and 
other parts of the body structure. In older ani- 
mals its serves to repair the wastes and build up 
the worn out tissues. Young and hard-working ani- 
mals, therefore, need more protein than idle, ma- 
ture animals. The other prineipal eonstituents 
of feeds (earbohydrates—starches, sugars, ete.,—=+ 
and fats) serve the purpose of supplying heat and 
energy to the body. 

The farm work stock, therefore, needs a ra- 
tion containing sufficient protein to repair the 
wastes of the body and enough of the other food 
elements to furnish the required head and en- 
ergy. 

Our feeding stuffs which are more or less rich 
in protein, needed to supply material to build up 
the wasted or worn out tissues, are: 

Oats, wheat bran, peavine, clover, alfalfa, and 
other legume hays. 

The available feeds rich in heat and energy- 
forming materials are: 

Corn, corn stover, the grass hays, molasses, and 
rice products. 

The average horse weighing 1,000 pounds, and 
doing fairly hard work, will require, each twenty- 
four hours, from ten to fifteen pounds of hay and 
from twelve to fifteen pounds of grain. Now, 
since corn is rich in the materials necessary to 
produce heat and energy, we will suppose that 
ten pounds will supply exactly the force necessary 
to do the work required of a horse. But corn be- 
ing poor in the material necessary to build up 
the wear and tear of the body, there is not enough 
of this in ten pounds, and consequently the horse 





According to the last census each farmer in the 
NORTH Atlantic States earned $984 a year, and each 
farmer in. the SOUTH Atlantic States only $484—or ex- 
actly $500 a year less for the average farmer in The 
Progressive Farmer's territory than for his brother 
farmer just north of him. The object of these articles 
is to set forth the plans by which we may bring up our 
Southern farming to Northern profits, the next four 
articles in this series being as follows: 


Mar. 2%.—By Making More Pork at Less Cost. 
Apr. 1.—By Starting the Crops Right. 
Apr. 8.—By Making Hay a Money as well as a Feed 


rop. 
April 15.—By Raising Your Own Horses and Mulesand 
a Few to Sell. 





loses flesh. How do we usually try to prevent 
this? By the addition, say, of four pounds more 
of corn. But we did not need any more heat and 
energy-forming feed, yet corn is made up largely 
of just this sort of material. What, then, must 
become of the greater part of this extra four 
pounds of corn? It is wasted. The only portion 
of it that is used_is the small amount of protein 
it contains and which the horse needs to repair 
his worn-out muscles. 

But if it were simply wasted, possibly we might 
stand that as we do numerous other wastes, but in 
this case we compel our horse to digest more feed 
than he needs which may so overtax his stomach 
as to derange digestion, cause colic and finally 
death. 

At present prices of feed stuffs, in the most sec- 
tions of the South, cottonseed meal would be 
the best concentrate or “grain” feed. Instead 
of adding four pounds of corn to the ten pounds 
we were already feeding, we ought to have added 
two pounds of cottonseed meal. That is, ten 
pounds:of corn and two pounds of cottonseed 
meal will give us better results, and the “grain” 





This Week’s Guide Post to $500 
More a Year. 


HE FARM work stock needs a ra- 
tion containing sufficient protein to 
repair the wastes of the body and 
enough carbohydrates and fat to furnish 
the required heat and energy. 
& 

We should balance our corn and corn 
stover or grass hay by the addition to the 
ration of legume hays and cottonseed meal. 

& 

More than half the diseases of farm work 
stock are the result of injudicious feeding, 
and probably 50 per cent of the Other half 
are due to bad care and management, 

re 2 

A horse is never too warm to get a little 
water, but he may be too warm to get all 
he wants if he has been deprived of it for a 
long time. 

a 

A broad, firm, smooth leather collar is 

the best pad for any shoulder. 











ration will cost us one-seventh less than fourteen 
pounds of corn. This, of course, only applies 
when the rough forage is corn fodder or grass 
hay. 
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How to Balance the Ration. 


Kee) ASTURE or green feed is of great value in 
y the feeding of animals, but a hard-work- 
ing horse or mule is probably better with- 

out it. This is certainly the case with any horse of 
which fast work is required. Some green feed 
may be allowed horses and mules doing slow 
work, but it should never constitute more than 
one-third the rough feed. Animals getting more, 
if required to do fast or real hard work, are apt 
to suffer from a too loose condition of the bow- 
els and colic is not an infrequent result. This is 
a fruitful cause of trouble with farm-work stock. 
Unquestionably a section so well adapted to the 
growing of so large a number of legumes, which 
make excellent hays and pay the cost of growing 
by the addition which they make to the fertility 
of the land, should feed legume hays to its work 
stock, but these hays are not satisfactory for 
horses doing fast work for the same reason that 
green feed is not satisfactory. The corn ration 
may be partially balanced with such hays, but it is 
quite probable that better results will be obtained 
if one-half the long forage is made up of corn 
stover or grass hay. If more protein is desired 
than can be obtained from half a ration of le- 
gume hay it had better by supplied by cotton- 
seed meal. 
Probably the cheapest and best ration for the 
work stock of our territory is one made up about 
as follows: 
Seven pounds grass hay or corn stover, eight 
pounds legume hay, 10 pounds corn, and 2 pounds 
cottonseed meal. 
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stock are the result of injudicious feeding, anq 
probobly 50 per cent of the other half are due to 
bad care and management. Indigestion and colic 
cause a large per cent of the deaths among farm 
work stock, and they are largely the result of 
careless feeding and bad management. 

If a change of work becomes necessary, and it 
frequently does on every farm, care should be 
taken to properly adjust the feed to the condi- 
tions. It is not uncommon for the horse owner 
to increase the feed when a day of extra hard 
work is demanded of his animal. The opposite 
course should be taken. If more is suddenly re. 
quired of the muscles, or if a change is made to 
work to which the horse is not accustomed, the 
feed should be decidedly decreased and then 
gradually increased as the horse becomes accus- 
tomed to the new work. 

Never give a horse a full feed on a change to 
work, nor a change of feed when at hard work, 


‘ a 
When to Feed. 


O ANIMAL is fit for real hard or fast work 
INS after eating a large meal, but we frequent- 
a ly practice feeding as large an amount in 
the morning and at noon as at night. When we 
force work from the muscles a larger quantity of 
blood goes to them and consequently there is a 
smaller quantity that can go to the digestive or- 
gans. The result is digestion is checked and colic 
follows. 


To prevent this all horses doing real hard work 
should receive all the hay they are to receive in 
the twenty-four hours at night. And right here 
it may be well to state that horses are usually fed 
very much more hay than is best for them. If 
the horse can be allowed to eat hay for at least 
one hour before being fed his grain at night, then 
at least half the grain he is to receive in the 
twenty-four hours should also be given at night. 
The other half should be divided into two equal 
parts, one being given in the morning and the 
other at noon. 

ad 


Some Hints About the Care of the 
Stock. 


feeding and exerts as equally powerful in- 
fluence in reducing their efficiency. 

It will pay to give the work stock what water 
they want, often. If a horse drinks too much 
water, it is evidence that he has been kept from 
it too long. A horse is never too warm to get a 
little water, but he may be too warm to get all 
he wants if he has been deprived of it for too 
long a time. 

It matters little when the water be given, if it 
is given often enough. Once a day for an idle 
horse in winter will come nearer supplying his 
needs than will five times a day satisfy a hard- 
working horse in hot weather. 

Sore shoulders, necks and backs are a source 
of great pain to the horse and greatly reduce his 
efficiency. These conditions are usually the re- 
sult of carelessness or bad management. We buy 
a cheap inferior collar which soon gets uneven on 
the surface that comes in contact with the shoul- 
der. We then resort to that abomination, the 
“sweat pad.” This remedy for bad collars was 
conceived in ignorance and is perpetuated by 
shiftless indifference. A good, broad, firm, smooth 
leather collar is the best pad for any shoulder. 

In the spring of the year, when idle and 
young horses are first put to work, great care 
should be taken to see that the collar fits right; 
that the draft is at the proper point, and that the 
collar is kept clean, smooth, and hard. At noon 
and at night when the collar is removed wash the 
shoulders with cold water and rub thoroughly 
with a coarse cloth. 

It is perhaps useless to advise that the farm- 
work stock be well groomed every morning. It 
is too old and well-established a custom among 
good horsemen not to be founded on sound judg- 
ment, but we have lost both the art and the in- 
clination. To scratch the filth off the horse and 
to thoroughly groom him are too quite different 
operations, The one does little good, while the 
benefits of the other are well stated in the old 








More than , half the diseases of farm work 


a quart in the brush.” 


. HE CARE of our horses is probably as much 
open to criticism as are our methods of 
\é 


adage: “There is a pint of oats in the comb and 
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PROF. MASSEY'S 


“Editorial Page. = 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 

















Pretty Ears or More Bushels. 


His FARMER needs an ideal corn plant 
Me first; a plant of a prolific character, short- 
\ jointed and leafy, with the ears borne 
somewhere near half way between the tassel and 
ihe ground, and not a plant with one great ear 
porne out of reach and with a short top above it 
that is so top-heavy as to blow down easily. Then 
we have proved time and again that a corn plant 
that makes an average of two medium-sized ears 
will always have more shelled corn than a plant 
that makes one big ear on a stalk. A prolific 
corn will always have smaller ears than a corn 
that makes but one ear to the stalk, for it is a law 
of nature that when we increase the number of 
fruits on a plant the receptacles of the individual 
fruits are smaller. The present rage for big ears 
is simply increasing the tendency to make but 
one ear on the plant, and the advice to select the 
pest ears from the crib is simply advising farmers 
to do what they have always been doing, and will 
not advance the yield per acre at all. . 


om 


But the most important point in real breed- 
ing is to remove the plant from all surrounding 
influences that may be retrograding or harm- 
ful. I have examined many fields of corn in 
different sections, and have never found a field 
in which there were not fully 10 per cent 
of the stalks with no ear at all. And yet, these 
barren stalks make pollen, and are as strong 
males as any in the field, and will scatter all 
around them the same tendency to make male 
flowers and no female ones. Hence the environ- 
ment of the corn has a great influence on its value 
as seed. 

From a field of Illinois corn some time since 
was seleciod an ear that so completely filled the 
score card requirements that it was sold for $250. 
I had rather take corn from a nubbin that was 
fertilized by first-class plants all around it than 
from that $250 ear, if it was surrounded by in- 
ferior plants and barren stalks. 


eo 


The place for the farmer to select seed corn is 
in a patch grown for seed purposes, where the tas- 
sels are carefully pulled out before ripening from 
all barren plants, and all that do not come some- 
where near the ideal plant we have formed in 
tind. Then select the best ears for a future seed 
plantation and use the remainder for the general 
crop. It takes years to establish a hereditary 
tendency to come true to type, and I would work 
for this, for a plant of a character that I wanted 
in the corn plant, and one of a prolific character. 
Having gotten this inheritance of prolific yield 
there will be plenty of time for the selection of 
the best formed ears. 

The parentage of every grain on the cob is the 
important point and not whether one ear is pret- 
tier and larger than another, without regard to 
the plants that furnished pollen to make its 
grains, 


a 
We hear a great.deal about planting rows from 
each of a number of selected ears and watching 


the respective prolificacy in the product of each 
ear, and then selecting seed from the progeny of 
the ear that showed the greatest yieid. But what 
Was it that made one ear from a plot of corn 
make more corn than other ears but the environ- 
ment and inheritance of that ear? Would it not 
be better to look after this environment and get 
all the ears to inherit the same tendency to pro- 
lificacy ? Allowing only the most prolific plants to 
furnish the pollen, and thus insuring the parent- 


‘ge of all the grains to be of the best, would be 
‘ar more likely to increase the yield than to as- 
Sume that the great army of individuals on an 


ear constitute an individual. Breeding from thor- 
Oughbred males is just as important in corn as in 
colts. A grade animal may be pretty, and so may 
@ grade ear of corn, but neither is the best stock 
for breeding. Scrub males in the corn field are as 
bad as scrub males in the herd, though either may 
broduce pretty progeny so far as appearance goes. 

A few days ago I was shown by a good farmer 
two lots of corn. One pile, he said, was from corn 





he has been selecting for years. But last year he 
thought to try some of one of the improved 
strains, and he got some seed of the Harly Masto- 
don that had been grown in the saine neighbor- 
hood for several years. The ears bought came 
near the score-card requirements, nearer than his 
corn did. He planted but little of it as an ex- 
periment, and was glad that he did not plant 
more, for his own seed made 69 bushels per acre. 
while the score-card-bred seed made 37 bushels 
per acre on the same land that ways capable of 
making in a better season 75 bushis per acre. 
The Mastodon had larger ears, better shaped, 
deeper grains than, his, but the score-card selec- 
tion had not given it prolificacy and the corn that 
the score-card men would have passed by, made 
nearly double the crop. 


When we have corn shows in which the prizes 
are offered for the best yield per acre, not of a 
single pet acre, but the average of the whole crop 
planted, with statements of the method of selec- 
tion of the seed and the cultivation of the crop, 
we may talk about improving the corn crop, 




















{Courtesy Review of Reviews. 


CHILDREN OF THE CORN PLANT. 

[The perfect ear on the left shows what a healthy 
and well-developed stalk of corn is capable of produc- 
ing when not pollenized by a stalk which produces 
the nubbin on theright. The ear in the center shows 
the result of degenerate corn pollenizing well-develop- 
ed corn in the field.] 


but so long as we have shows of big, pretty ears 
only, there will be little advance in the production 
of corn. i 





Find What Your Corn Costs, 


O THOSE of our friends who are enamoured 
RR of the Williamson stunting mode of grow- 
ing corn, I have a proposal to make: 

Measure your field exactly, so that there will 
be no guess-work. Then measure off one exact 
acre of the same quality of land in part of the 
field. Give this acre the same preparation as the 
remainder of the field and cultivate it regularly, 
clean and shallow without any stunting. Then 
practice the Williamson method if you choose on 
the remainder of the field. Charge the acre, and 
all the other acres, with the rental value of the 
land, and the actual cost of the work put on it, 
and charge the part treated with the Williamson 
method with the fertilizers used at their actual 
cost to you on the land, hauling and application 
included. Put no fertilizer at all on the one 
measured acre. This will give you the means for 
finding what the land will do with good cultiva- 
tion, and will give you a basis for calculating 
without guess-work, what the increased crop on 
the Wiliamson parts has cost you. It would be 
still more instructive if you measure off another 
acre and treat it exactly as in the Williamson 
method, with the exception of the stunting. Then 
you can find what the stunting has done for you. 

We have entirelv too much guess-work in ou 
farming, and we cannot get at the actual cost of 
results without some means for accurate com- 
parison. Now, do this thoroughly, and see just 
what your corn actually costs. 

The value of the time of every horse o1 
mule and man should be accurately kept day 
after day, and the crop weighed, both corn 
and fodder, from a sample acre of each. The 








mere getting of large crops is not always evidence 
of good farming. A crop of 100 bushels per acre 
may possibly show less actual profit than one of. 
50 bushels per acre. We should have the matter 
of profit in view in all of our farming rather than 
a special effort to get big crops regardless of ex- 
pense. The same rule will apply to all our crops, 
for all farming should have the economical pro- 
duction of the crops constantly in view. It is easy 
for a rich man to spend more on the making of a 
big crop than the crop is worth. But that is not 
farming, and it is never good farming unless the 
work shows a profit, and the soil is growing in 
productiveness at the same time. This is just the 
difference between real farming and the depend- 
ence on big applications of fertilizers to produce 
sale crops without any reference to the future of 
the soil. 

Now, I hope that farmers all over the South 
will make the tests indicated in the most careful 
manner, and let us have the results. 





How Farming Lands Grow Poor. 





fertilizer to a cotton crop (there is in that 
sixteen pounds of phosphoric acid, four 
pounds of nitrogen, and four pounds of potash), 
and sells the seed containing more of these plant 
foods than he applied in the fertilizer, is it not 
evident that the plants have drawn on the soil for 
more than was furnished in the fertilizer? 

Then he finds that the same amount of fer- 
tilizer will not give him as much crop on the 
same land, and he concludes that fertilizers are 
only stimulants. And, as he uses them, they 
do amount to that very thing, enabling the plant 
to get a start that enables it to draw more heavily 
on the soil, and the soil gets poorer. ; 

Then he lets the land lie with only the dead 
cotton stalks on it all winter, and the rains wash 
out more soluble plant foed, when a crop of crim- 
son clover would have saved the waste and would 
have added not only some extra nitrogen, but a lot 
of organic matter to form humus and help restore 
the waste. 


Xi MAN when he applies 200 pounds 8—2—2 
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A good rotation of crops is not, as sOme sup- 
pose, to rest the land, but te make it produce 
heavier crops. We are thus enabled to get con- 
stantly increasing crops while maintaining and in- 
creasing the productive capacity of the soil through 
the restoration of the wasted humus. In the an- 
nual cultivation in cotton we use up the humus 
(the home of the bacteria that promote nitrification 


‘}in the soil), and the constant exposure to the sun, 


the greatest of all sterilizers, completes the killing 
of the bacteria, so that we have left only the old 
dead. skeleton of sand and clay, robbed of its life, 
the humus. Such a soil is really a dead soil, and 
while a little applieation of fertilizers may tem- 
porarily galvanize it into a sort of life, it soon 
goes back to its dead eondition, deader, if we 
may so speak, than before. . 


& 

This condition has been the result of small ap- 
plications of low grade fertilizers solely for the 
purpose of getting more crops from the dead soil, 
and the farmer is continually applying to us for a 
formula that will cure it, when no fertilizer for- 
mula that was ever cOmpounded will restore the 
life of the soil. 

The only way to do this is to use the fertilizers 
for the purpose of restoring the humus, the new- 
ground conditions in the soil. Used for the in- 
creased production of the legume crops, we need 
not buy the costly nitrogen, for by a good rotation 
of crops with the legumes to feed, and the manure 
properly saved and used, we can increase the ni- 
trogen content in our soils without buying a 
cent’s worth of nitrogen in a fertilizer. 

Me 

The Minnesota Station found that after ten 
years of rotative cropping without any purchased 
nitrogen, there was 300 pounds per acre more ni- 
trogen in the soil than when the rotation began. 

And yet, all over the South men are selling 
many times the nitrogen in their cottonseed that 
they apply afterwards in fertilizers, when they 
could have had an abundance of nitrogen without 
buying an ounce. Our cotton lands are kept poor. 
and growing poorer, because we will not let them 
get rich by giving them the proper chance through 
good farming. The only way to reanimate our 
dead soils is by restoring to them the life-giving 
humus, and this can only be done through a good 
short rotation in which legume crops cOme ii fre- 
quently on the land and are fed to cattle ta make 
manure. 
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Making Corn at Twenty Cents a Bushel. 


What Good Seed, Good Plowing and Good Cultivation Enabled 
Mr. Lippard to Do—By the Old-Fashioned Method the Cost 


Was Over 40 Cents a Bushel. 


nm) R. J. M. Lippard, of Iredell 
County, N. C., is a farmer 
who is progressive enough to 
find out things he wants to know. 

Upon the advent of the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Demonstration Work in 
North Carolina about a year ago, Mr. 
Lippard.decided to thoroughly test 
the methods, and also to test the 
question of good seed upon which 
the demonstration agents put consid- 
erable stress. For this purpose he 
used some gray, gravelly, upland 
soil with clay sub-soil where he had 
been making 12 to 15 bushels of corn 
per acre previously. He did not break 
as early as was recommended, but 
broke it as soon as was convenient in 
January. He used a two-horse plow, 
following in the same furrow with a 
bull-tongue scooter as a sub-soiler, 
and is sure that he broke the land 
ten inches deep without inverting it. 
He “edged” or “ridged” up the land 
to expose as much of it as possible 
to the air and then harrowed twice 
and re-broke the land later. He 
planted level and used the weeder 
for the three first cultivations. He 
gave five other cultivations, and hoed 
the crop once, 

For fertilizer he broadcasted be- 
fore planting, 200 pounds of equal 
parts of cotton seed meal and 16 per 
cent acid, used ten loads of stable 
manure broadcasted several weeks 
before planting, and at time of plant- 
ing applied 100 pounds of 8-8-3 fer- 














tilizer. The corn cost: 
For breaking the land..... $ 4.00 
MRCEUMIOE cic ccteeki tess «TOD 
MPORUOTINGE: Cicsccscccess, 200 
PIADUNE «:2.0:< +s ity Sak é eras etexe -50 
Cultivation *.......: 6. des s* 6.00 
AMMATE iaxds fo foleiaveia.e ewe % és a Bee 
PEE ONITAE, + sie. b.0 0 ti6) os wo - $3.00 
Hauling manure ........- 3.00 
Pulling fodder and cutting 

Te chop ava ce satenncer 8: Ge norte 6, a0 
Ten loads lot manure ..... 10.00 
300 lbs commercial fertilizer 3.65 
Rental value of land ..... 5.00 

otal COB 26.6.0 20% +. $40.15 
The fodder and tops were 

OPER ©» 62ers 056 base ale esacd $14.50 


Yield of corn per acre..... 
Cost per bushel 


On another acre of the same kind 
of soil with the same treatment, fer- 
tilizers, etc., Mr. Lippard made, with 
ordinary corn, only 60 bushels per 
acre, at a cost of 42% cents per 
bushel. 


The above figures were based on 
labor at $1.00 per day for a man 
and $1.00 per day for a horse, and, 
of course, make the cost of the corn 
rather high. As a matter of fact Mr. 
Lippard did his own work and by 
owning and feeding his own stock 
with home grown supplies he prob- 
ably made the corn at a cost of about 
twenty cents per bushel. 


On another acre, rich botton land, 
Mr. Lippard made 64 bushels of corn 
per acre at a cost of eighteen cents 
per bushel based on the same cost of 
labor, etc., as the above acres. This 
land, too, was broken 8 to 10 inches 
deep and thoroughly harrowed be- 
fore planting. This latter acre shows 
how cheaply a farmer can make corn 
if he were to rotate his crops, plow 
the soil deeply and build it up as a 
farm should be. The latter corn 
probably cost Mr.Lippard not over 10 
to 12 cents per bushel since his home- 
grown feed supplies made his labor 
cost him a good deal less than the 
market price of labor, Compare 





these prices with the market price 
of corn the past season. 

We omitted to state that the corn 
used on one acre of the upland was 
Biggs’ Prolific. That on the bottom 
was a large, two-eared variety, called 
Virginia White. No manure or fer- 
tilizer of any kind was used on the 
botom land. 

c. KR. AE Tews 

Iredell Co., N. C. 

SEVENTY-FIVE BUSHELS PER 

ACRE. 


4 Splendid Corn Orop Without Any 
Fertilizer. 


Messrs. Editors: I raised a crop 
of corn last year very cheaply. On 
two acres I made 75 bushels per acre 
with no fertilizers. 

This is the way I did it: The fall 
previous to the planting of this crop, 
a heavy crop of peavines was har- 
vested and as soon as they were tak- 
en from the land, I harrowed it 
twice with a disc harrow, and sowed 
crimson clover. This was done about 
the tenth of October. 

The clover grew to the height of 
about fifteen inches, and was mowed 
the tenth of May. 

I plowed the ground as deep as two 
horses could stand, following imme- 
diately with a smoothing harrow, 
and in a few days with a disc harrow. 
I planted it the twenty-seventh of 
May, making the rows between three 
and a half and four feet apart, and 
dropping one grain of corn every 
twelve inches. A perfect stand came 
up and I let it all grow. 

This crop made seventy-five bush- 
els per acre without a spoonful of fer- 
tilizer. It was cultivated four times 
with a Globe cultivator, going twice 
to a row, which stirred the ground 
hardly two inches deep. This was 
all the work it got. 

I planted seed that I gathered the 
fall before, from stalks having three 
and four ears. 

L. L. ALLISON. 


Editorial Comment: Such corn 
growing as that beats all the “‘stunt- 
ing’? and heavy fertilizing ever done. 
When a man grows legumes and gets 
his land rich, he can grow big crops 
of corn and grow them cheaply. 
What the Southern farmers need is 
not Williamson plans and _ other 
freak methods of trying for big 
yields on little patches at a big cost, 
but a general improvement of the 
soil which will enable them to grow 
profitable crops on all their land. 





Get the Right Variety. 


Are you sure you have as good a 
variety of corn as you can get? You 
have not unless you have made a fair 
test or your Experiment Station has 
done it for you. If the best of 35 
varieties will yield 6 to 8 bushels 
more than the average and from 10 
to 20 bushels more than the poorest 
under repeated and fair tests why 
not get this best variety and give it 
a fair trial in comparison with the 
one you have been planting? In 
making this test don’t guess—treat 
them exactly the same, and weigh 
the yields. 





In my opinion there is no more 
important work before our people to- 
day than to educate the masses, and 
by so doing develop a higher average 
citizenship.—Misgs Mary T, Nance, 





————— 








Where to Buy the Best Seeds 














Excelsior Prolific Cotton 


We Originate It, 


We Keep It Pure. 


Excelsior Prolific Cotton fruits before the boll-weey}} 
makes its appearance. 
closer and faster than any other cotton on earth. Wil 
produce two bolls in same space and time that other 
varieties grow one. 

Marlboro Prolific Corn will yield 50 per cent. more 
than any other variety. 
Experimental Stations. 


Short limbed. Fruits earlier, 


Price, 10 bushels, $12.50. 


Premium corn at all of the 
Price, $2.50 per bushel. 


Excelsior Seed Farm Co., Box 74, Cheraw,S C 





PLANT Cook's Improved 
COTTON. 


After a3-years trial of Cook's Improved Cotton, 
Iam convinced there is no better va- 
riety grown. A vigorousand persistent 
bearer and fine yielder—makes for me 
at gin 40% lint—never less than 38%. I 
made 100 bales last year on 80 acres, and 
but for the destructive rains would 
have gotten 125. 

The U. S. Government bought 500 busnels of 
my seed last year and I now have their 
order for 1909. Lam offering select seed 
for planting that are almost entirely 
freefrom lint at $1.00 per bushel, f. 0. b. 
Enfield,W. C. Freight charges paid on orders of 5 bus. 
and over, CAREY A. WILLIAMS, 
Haxifax county. RINGwooD, N. C 


















IMPROVED 


Coron Seed, 


LARNEY 


First prize from the Planters’ Phosphate 
Co., of Charleston, and State Fair Association 
for the largest amount of seed cotton raised 
on one acre. Fruits very close; very early, 
and makes 48 pounds of lint to the hundred. 


Price 75c. per bushel. 


R. B. LARNEY, - - - - Cheraw, S. C. 
COTTON SEED 


Cook's Improved and Mortgage Lifter are the 
finest varieties of cotton planted in the South. 
My seed of both varieties are strictly sound and 
pure and true to name. Put up in new sacks 
and shipped to any address at the following 
prices: 1 bu. 90c.,-5 bu. lots 85c., 10 bu. lots at 
80c. per bushel. Write for circular and prices 
in larger quantities,. M. C. STANTON, 


R. F. D. No. 2, MANSFIELD, GA. 


EFOR-SALE- 


















FCow-Peas™ Soja:Bi 
Simpkins’ Prolific and King’s improved Cot- 
ton Seed, Cane Seed, Millet, Sweet Pota- 
tees, Etc. Send for FREE Bulletin No. 34 
HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. G. 


Columbian Beauty Seed Gorm 


Has largest deep-grain medium cob; 2 ears 
to stalk: 65 ears make one bushel; every 
time: snow-white; yields 150 bushels to acre; 
took premium at World's Fair. We are 
originators. Plant C. B. Corn and grow in 
wealth. By mail, postpaid, lpound 40c.; 3 
pounds $1.00. By express, 15 pounds $1.90. 
Address 
ROSEDALE FARMS, Walkertown, N. C. 


SEED COR Horse Tooth and 


uusnienmeeiiaemaaen Cocke’s Prolific 
THE TWO KINDS THAT NEVER DISAPPOINT YOU. 


I am offering only carefully field selected 
seed of these varieties at $2.00 per bushel. 


M. C. Reeves, - Mount Airy, N.C. 




















r ege 
Cocke’s Prolific Corn. 
Choice Field Selected Seed 
at $2.00 per bushel in the ear; limited quantity 
nubbed and shelled. Crib selected $1.50 per 
bushel. Allf. o. b. Wendell, N. C. 
A. D. ATKINSON, ARCHER, N, C, 
Peanuts and Stock Peas. 

Fifty bags Bunch Seed Peanuts, medium 

size; 35 or 40 bushels of Stock Peas. 


G. T. DARDEN, 


R. F. D. No. 3. AHOSKIE, N. C. 


King Cotton 


per bushel, 





Will mature large 
crops. 75 cts. per 


bushel. Marlboro 
Prolific Corn $2.00 





GEO. M, DAVIS, 
Clinton, §, C, 








COTTON SEED. 


4,000 bushels Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed a‘ 
$1.00 per bushel, with 10% off for 50 bushels. 

Why is Cook’s best? Just look up the variety 
Re ee a eee Som ‘a. to Tex, 
They are well fixed for finding out which is best, 

We select our seed annually, and allow nothing 
but Cooks ginned on our gin. We have never yet 
grown enough to supply thedemand. The govern. 
ment sent an agent to our farm in 1907 and pur- 
¢ our entire supply for distribution. They 
have since given us a nice order to go to the Philip. 
pines for experimental purposes. This shows they 
are grown, ginned and handled right, as Uncle 
Sam doesn’t handle shoddy stuff. 1t will gin a 500 
pound bale from 1250 pounds seed cotton. 

We make a specialty of Cook Cotton, Marlboro 
Corn and Appler Oats. Selected Marlboro seed 
corn $2.00 per bu. Nothing better. Oats sold out, 
but will have 5,000 bu. in early fall at $1 00 per bu. 

VINEYARD FARM, Griffin, Ga. 


BUY YOUR 


SEEDS 


FROM 


DIGGS & BEADLES 


The Seed Merchants 
1709 East Franklin St., RICHMOND, VA. 
tWE-ARE HEADQUARTERS 


For superior seeds of all kinds, Garden and 
Flower Seeds, Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Potatoes, Onion Sets, Cow Peas, Field Beans, 
Poultry Foods and Supplies, Fertilizers, etc. 
Your correspondence solicited. Write for 
our free catalogue. 














SELECTED 


Cotton Seed 


Pure, Sound and True to Name. 


COOK’S IMPROVED, 
BROADWELL DOUBLE-JOINTED, 
MORTGAGE LIFTER, SCHLEY, 
TATUM’SBIG BOLL, 
CULPEPPER, PETERKIN, 
TEXAS BURR, and CHRISTOPHER. 
SELECTED SEED CORN—3 Varieties. 
Write for prices, description, etc. 


FAIR VIEW SEED FARM 
Palmetto, Ga. 














Improved Cotton Seed. 


A limited amount of Improved Dongola Cot- 
ton Seed. Have improved these seed for the 
past six years, and guarantee them PURE. 
Also about 100 bushels Cook's Improved. 


W. B. SPEARMAN, 
Social Circle, Ga. 


SEEDS and PLANTS—A11 varieties of Improved Cot- 
ton, Corn, Melons, etc. Cabbage plants, Straw 
berry plants Sweet-potato plants, Fruit trees 
and improved breeds of chickens and eggs 
Write us your wants, and for Seed and Plant 
Catalogue. E. L. Johnson, Seed & Plant Co., LaGrange, Ga. 


Southern Seed , a 


N. L. WILCET SEED OO,, Augusta, Ga 
Largest Southern dealers in cotton seeds, 
field corns, Maine grown and second crop 
Irish potatoes, sorghums, velvet beans, 
Augusta watermelons, cowpeas, chufas, 
sojas, Burt oats, grasses; all garden seeds. 
Also insecticides, spraying machines, Cy- 
pher’s Incubators, and feeds. Get 1909 Cat- 
alogue and Weekly Buletin. 


FOR SALE 


Improved Boone County Seed Corn, 
genuine Norton Yam Potatoes for bed- 
ding, and Registered Duroc-Jersey 
Pigs. 


E. B. SUTTON, < Calypso, N. G 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY ADS. 


Too late for Classification. 


Foss, Eggs, Eggs! 


My Barred Rocks, Buff and White Wyan- 
dottes, and Red Leghorns, excel for laying 
and growing quick, strong broilers, as well as 
for exhibition. Eggs $1.50 per 15. Write me. 

JOHN H. FLEMING, 


Warren Plains, N. C. 


= on 


Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


Ican furnish this season 400 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at $4.00 each; best of TF ox- hound 
Pups $7.50 to $10.00 each. : 

s. C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30; 15 Barred 
Rock Eggs $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 

10 broke Fox-hounds. 

J. D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 




















~ White Wyandottes Exclusively. 


Bred for business. Will. please farmer or 
fancier. Eggs from carefully selected stock; 
$1.25 per 15; $2.00 per 30. Circular free. I guar- 
antee satisfaction. 

J. H. YODER, Denbigh, Va. 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
An allround all-purpose fowl. Eggs from 
selected hens. Pen No. 1 $1.50: Pen No, 2 $1.00 
per 15. D. MATT THOMPSON, 
Statesville, N.C. 


S. Cc. Buff Orpingtons 


America’s greatest all-purpose fowl. Eggs 

from prize-winners $1.50 per 15, carefully 

packed. MISS LULA FERGUSON, 
Bladenboro, N. C. 

















Farmers’ Exchange. 
g 








Wanted some White China geese. 
side Poultry Farm, Windsor, N. C. 
Wanted. Hickory lumber in car lots sawed 
to order. _D.S. Thomas, Bridgewater, Va. 
Goodman’s Prolific Seed Corn at 3c. per Ib., 
f.0. b. Mt. Ulla, N.C. John K. Goodman, 
S.C. Rhode ‘Island Red eggs for sale, $1.00 
forl5. Mrs. J. B. Cameron, Cameron, N, C 


Norton Yam Slips; North Carolina Peanuts 
7c. bushel. J. E. Henry, Long Creek, N. C. 


Peas for sale.—in writing state offer. Ad- 
dress Raeford Hardware Co., Raeford, N. C. 


Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs, fifteen 
pr one dollar. W. L. Boatright, Hickory, 


Sunny- 




















8. C. Buff Leghorns: eggs from prize win- 
— $1.25 for 15. O. D. Boycott, Greensboro, 





Eggs.—White Holland Turkey, 25c. each; 15 
Buff Rock, $1.50. T. Y. Hamilton, High Point, 


N.C. 


Pure Hickory King Seed Corn wanted. Send 
— and price. I. P. Lenoir, Philadelphia, 
‘enn. 








Soja Beans for seed, also field peas. Sample 
4 o on request. E. Adams, Lake Land- 
ng, N.C. 


Black Langshans and Rouen Duck Eggs, 
$1.50 per sitting. Mrs. H. A. Utley, Goodletts- 
ville, Tenn. 








Nice hand-whipped soja beans, also clay 
peas. Samplegand price on request. E. P. 
Carter, Fairfield, N. C, 





Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
Cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





100 bushels Clay Peas, 100 Whipporwill, 100 
Black, 100 Wonderful, 100 Red, at $1.50 bushel. 
M. FE. Smallwood, Merry Hill, N. C. 





Cabbage Plants. Guaranteed to live through 
frosts and freezes. Price reduced to $1.00 per 
1,000, cash withorder. Varieties: Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield. Union Plant Co., 
Marshville, N. 0 


: U. 





m... acre farm, $12,000. Excellent location. 
saree land. Good buildings. Worth inves- 
igating. Write for new list just printed. R. 
EK. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


Nursery stock, choice varieties, nice trees. 
pi Se i se Privet $3.50, 
. rite today. nolds N 9 
Winston-Salem, N. CG. eee eae ee 








Eggs for hatching from thoroughbred Single 
Gab Rhode! Island Reds at $1.00 per sitting 
. L. B. Penny, eTar Heel C 
Plant Man, Raleigh, N. C. Be 





Don’t ship berries in short y 

1 : quarts. They are 
te tee aoa Sas oe at oe brag errr ay 
48e the § Side Standards. South Sid 
M’f’g Co., Petersburg, Va. . 





Bin Single Comb Buff Orpington Eggs $1.00 
a anes Bare ese daly ho Indies 
“8s Season not broken. educed from $3.00. 
C. Lena Fore, Jeffress, Va. si 





Farmers, let us print 

Z 8, your stationery and do 

Toor job work. Good work and right prices. 

Muc print The Progressive Farmer), address 
ual Publishing ©o., Raleigh, N. C. 





Plant Perry’s dee 
P grain tmproved white 
on especially adapted to clover and pea 
rm aged ag bu. tes Improved Norton Yam 
Otato seed, $1.25 per bu., f. o. b. - 
more, N.C. J. H. Perry. pitas ven 





Splendid Farm for § 

@ Sale.—153 acres, adapt- 
$¢ cotton, corn, peanuts, poultry, stock. Lanes 
rte ng, good stables, outhouses. Four-horse 

Cultivated. $2,500 worth improvements. 





CORN KERNELS. 


ARLY maturity is not condu- 
cive to large yields. A long 
growing season tends to great- 
er growth and more corn, The very 
early varieties are useful for special 
purposes, but do not give the largest 


crops, 
s * * 


Remember that you can’t grow 
large crops of corn economically with 
commercial fertilizers only. Corn, 
of all crops, wants a deep, loose soil, 
well filled with humus, which usual- 
ly means one rich in nitrogen and 
oen that will hold an abundant sup- 


ply of water. 
* * & 


Abundance of water at all times 
being a first esential to successful 
corn production, level, shallow cul- 
tivation .which will conserve the 
moisture is the best for the corn crop. 
* * @ 
While too thick planting on poor 
land lessens the yield, there is never- 
theless more loss from planting too 
thin than from planting too thick. 
Ears of corn don’t grow on anything 
but corn stalks and if you don’t have 
the stalks you can’t get the ears. 
**. 8 

The cost of the corn crop is chief- 
ly in the cultivation. Cheap culti- 
vation means cheaper corn; there- 
fore, use the harrow before and after 
planting, the weeder after the corn 
comes up, and cultivators that take 
one and two rows for the after cul- 
tivation. The hoe is too expensive a 


a tool for the corn field. 
* * & 


Better plant one acre of rich land 
that will make 50 bushels in corn 
than three acres that will produce 
25 bushels each. The net profit is 
greater and the time and expense of 
cultivating the extra two acres will 


make another acre rich. 
* * & 

You may be certain that there is 
much greater feeding value in the 
ear than in the stalk, -leaves and 
shucks; but the cow and the horse 
know better, and whenever they 
have been asked in a fair manner 
which has the most nutriment, they 
have answered that there is little dif- 
ference. Why grow either at a 
great expense and then fail to utilize 
it? 

: ss: 8 

It costs little more to harvest the 
corn stover than to gather the ears. 
Deduct the cost of gathering the ears 
from the cost of harvesting and 
shredding the whole crop and you 
have the cost of the stover. On this 
basis the cost of gathering and shred- 
ding the stover is not over $2.00 a 
ton, Where hay is not plentiful the 
markets will pay from $8 to $10 a 
ton for it, and steers will pay $5 a 
ton for it anywhere if given a fair 
chance. 








AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
Competent to take proper care of INCUBA- 
TORS AND BROODERS, and CHICKENS AND 
TURKEYS, is wanted. Must be energetic 
and wellrecommended. Address 
E. J. PARRISH, Durham, N. C. 


Fox-Hounds and B P. Rock Egg<. 
Hunting season over and I will sell 12 Fox- 

hounds, 2 to 4 years old, at $15.00 each, or male 

and female for $25. First money order gets 

choice. 20 B. P. Rock Eggs $1.00. 

E. F. WILMOUTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 








Improved Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow, 
Service Boars, and Pigs imported, and Amer- 
ican Essex Pigs. Finest strains Giant Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys; took first premium at 
last Charlotte Poultry Show. One Rock Island 
and Avery Disc Plow, hand or power Feed 


443 
am, 


vi 


All Steel RAKE 


A Rake that does 
not roll the Hay 
in the Windrows. 






io 
Make Plowing Easy 
~The 
Wonder 

Plow 
Trucks x 
ap welning Hard Work Easy 
plow~—one 
or two-horse 
steel beam. id width 
of furrow, and lighten the draft on horses at 
least one-third. The furrow wheel 
a pivot, just like wheel of wheelbarrow. You 
do not touch your hands to the plow, except 
in turning at end 2 twelve- 
year-old boy can plowwith the 
for * his eant taney Gommeml at our risk. 
Greatest money-maker for agents ever put 
oo at Sand good tencitcey sul cy We a 
Ss e 

a@ sample set of Trucks free toallnew agents 
an price only $5.00, Write at once for 


WONDER PLOW COMPANY, ¢ 

















When buying a steel rake examine 
the rakehead, because the rake- 
head bears most of the weight 
and strain. 

Johnston rakeheads are of angle 
steel, steel trussed—will not sag 
or twist. 

Weight of Driver assists in operat- 
ing rake. 

Rake lifts high for dumping. 

You want a rake that is strong, 
yet light, and simple in construc- 
tion. Being made of steel, it pos- 
sesses durability and wearing 
qualities. Made in several sizes so 
you can get just the rake you need 
to give you satisfactory service. 
Let us send you our Library—all 
about Johnstons Farm Tools. 


THE JOHNSTON 


HARVESTER CO. 
Box 318, Batavia, N. Y. 














WRENCHLESS 
Upright Stock. 






implest 
trongest 
tock 
old. 











Write us for Circulars and Prices. 
WRENCHLESS Upright Stocks, Marlboro 
“9 in 1” Upright Stocks, REX Force Feed 
Fertilizer Distributors, The CLIO, PAL- 
METTO and Dixie Mellon Sweeps. 








MARLBORO PLOW, STOCK AND IMPLEMENT CO. 


CLIO, MARLBORO Co., S. C, 














809 Factory Ste, St. Clair, Mich. 
(RED CHIEF 


OE a 4 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
Adjusts itself to any size ear, 
shells clean, without cracking the 
in; throws cob outside ; clamps on 
arrel or box; runseasy; guaran- 
teed todo perfect work; repairs fur- 
iy nished free. Pnce, $2, freight 
y prepaid to your depot. Order 
through your dealer, or send 
cash direct to us. 


BRINLY-HARDY C0. 


INCORPORATED 
334 East Main Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 
106 South Front Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 






































REDUCE YOUR GUANO: Bi Use a Lindsey Compost Dril 
and get the greater returns from your stable and 


lot manure, compost, ete. Full 
A postal will get our Catalogue 


LINDSEY & SONS, Box 22, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Ga. 


3-STROKE SELF-FEED HAY PRESS. 


All Steel and Iron. 
‘Two Men can run it. 
‘Three tons in one_hour 
f Easy draft. Smooth Bales. 


, abs Shipped on trial. 
sehpage ~~" SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
0-FEDAN HAY PRESS GOMPANI 


1521 WEST 12TH STREET 
Send for Catalog No. o. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


guaranteed. 
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Box 71, Conetoe, Edgecombe County, N. C, 





Cutter, McCormick Binder. J. E. Coulter. 
Connelly Springs, N. C. . 


TO GROW A GOOD 
GARDEN 


good cultivation is absolutely neces. 
sary, but it can’t be done with poor 
tools. Here’s an Iron Age Tool cs. 
pecially made a ee work, I¢ 
not only does good work, but itis 


easy to operate. The boys an 





PRAIRIE HAY 
BALED'*SHOURS 


ANN ARBOR JR. 
THAT'S THE PRESS 
Bullt for South 

and West 
To Bale Direct = 
from Field = 
Engine and 

Press 

Combined 

Traction or 
Portable 
















Cuts baling WA 
cost in two. 


Get Free Cataleg NOW 








Quit the old, back-breaking, hand-blistering 


way of _digging—use the new, up-to-date, low- 
priced Iwan Digger—goes through gravel, clay, 
sand or gumbo—no matter how wet ordry. Pulls 
out and unloads quick and easy. Anyonecan 


Dig a Hole in a Jiffy With 
Iwans’ Patent Post Hole Auger 


It pays for itself in onejob. A simple 




























Our ipe extension permits going down to 40 
FREE eet—deep enough for wells. The blades 
BOOK of Iwan Augers aredouble, tempered steel. 
Remainsharp for years,never out of order. 
Write now for our free book called ‘‘Fasy 
Learn f Digging’ and learn how easy it is to dig— 
about }.D°Wadays. We wil! alsotell you where you 
this vay ota one of these low-priced imple- 
—wri 
grea’ 
Dept. 

tool &Y Iwan Bros. °$?* South Bend, ind. 








The “STAR” Corn, Etc., Planter 


The up-to-date'and old reliable. Known 
everywhere; without an equal. Drills 
or drops in hills Corn, Peas, Beans, 
and sows Fertilizers. Notice Cotton 
Hopper attachment. 


ASHTON STARKE 
RICHMOND, ss os: VIRGINIA. 
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A Bully Chance for the Farmer Boy. 





The North Carolina Department of Agriculture Offers $100 in 
Prizes for the Best Acre Yields by Farmer Boys—Here are the 
Rules, and if You are Interested Write Mr. Parker for Further 


Particulars, 





By T. B. Parker, Demonstrator North Carolina Department of Agricuiture. 


QB HERE is probably no other 
place in which a notice of our 
Boys Corn Club Contest will 
fit in so snugly and be read by so 
many farmer boys as in the ‘“‘Corn 
Special’ of The Progressive Farmer. 
There are articles in this num- 
ber, and valuable ones, too, telling 
how to grow more corn and better 
corn, which should be carefully read 
and the advice given put into prac- 
tice; but this article is intended to 
get the boys interested in corn grow- 
ing. Think of the harvest that will 
be gathered within the next few 
years from the seed sown in the 
minds and hearts of the boys of to- 
day! To me the thought is inspir- 
ing. In my imagination I can see the 
fields of waving corn which will be 
the result of the interest awakened 
in many a North Carolina boy on ac- 
count of this Boys’ Corn Contest in 
which they are now invited to join. 
At the December meeting of the 
State Board of Agriculture an appro- 
priation of $100 was made for three 
prizes: Ist, $50.00; 2nd, $30.00; 
3rd, $20.00; to be given to the three 
boys in the State growing the most 
corn each on one acre of land, un- 
der the regulations sent out by the 
Department, which are as follows: 


Conditions Governing Contests. 


“‘(1) The contestant must be be- 
tween 12 and 17 years of age, and 
live on the farm. 

(2) He must cultivate one acre 
in corn, doing all the work himself, 
except he may have help in gathering 
the crop. 

“*€3) The acre may be in any part 
of the field; but preferably by the 
road-side. 

“(4) The acre must be land that 
would not make more than 35 bush- 
els of corn without the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers or other manure. 
Though in this contest commercial 
fertilizer, including cottonseed and 
cottonseed meal, may be used up to 
$10.00 worth; and lot, stable manure 
wood mold, ete., without limit. 

“(5) A record must be kept of all 
fertilizers used, kind and amount, 
work done on the acre, and every- 
thing of the kind. Also of the 
weather, rains, droughts, etc., and 
the condition of the soil when the 
crop is worked, the time of planting, 
cultivation, etc, 

“(6). The land must be measured, 
the crop gathered and weighed or 
measured in the presence of such 
witnesses as the Department of Agri- 
culture or its agent may select. 

“(7) The crop must be gathered 
and the report sent into my office 
before November 15, 1909. 

““(8) The Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in your county will 
co-operate with me_in these boys’ 
corn club contests, and will be the 
representative of the Department of 
Agriculture, and as such, will ap- 
point committees, give further infor- 
mation, etc.” 

Get Your Teacher Interested. 

I have written to the County Super- 
intendent of Public Education in 
each county in the State asking him 
to co-operate with me in interesting 
the boys in the contest. Many of 
them have replied endorsing the 
movement and promising their co- 
operation, In the letter to them I 
suggested that they solicit contribu- 
tions from the progressive people of 
their counties and raise a fund to 
be given to the boys in that county 
irrespective of whether they win one 





of the State prizes or not. There has 
been a ready response to this sug- 
gestion. One superintendent wrote 
me that he had raised $175.00 in one 
township in his county for this pur- 
pose and had not finished canvassing 
that township. This is a county in 
which there is not a large town. 
Others have writen to me that the 
banks in their counties were liberal 
subscribers to raise a fund for the 
boys in their county. One superin- 
tendent writes that the editors are 
taking hold of it in his county and 
are offering subscriptions to the win- 
ners in that county. Merchants are 
offering prizes. The merchant who 
contributes to this cause knows he 
will win in the boy who secures the 
prize a life-long friend. It is simply 
good business judgment to contribute 
to this cause. 

The real purpose of this move- 
ment is to get the boys interested 
in agriculture, in corn growing, and 
as a result the next generation will 
be growing more corn per acre than 
the present one is, simply because 
they will know more about corn 
‘growing and corn breeding. 

To me the subject is one full of 
promise to our future farmers and to 
the prosperity of our State. 

Any help you will give to the 
movement wil be appreciated. 





SOUTH CAROLINA CORN OON- 
TEST. 


The committee on judging the 
premium yield of corn raised in 
South Carolina for the year 1908, 
has just made its report to Commis- 
sioner Watson. 

According to the report of the 
committee, the two first prizes go to 
B. E. Moore, Benettsville, Marlboro 
County, who wins $375 cash, and 
whose yield was 137% bushels per 
acre; the two second to R. K. 
Hayes, Page’s Mill, Marion County, 
who wins $100 cash; and the single 
third to C. F. Moore, Cheraw, Ches- 
terfield County, who gets $25. 

The award was altogether under 
the point system, the different ele- 
ments entering into the contest be- 
ing valued as follows: 

1. Purity and selection of seed, 10 
points. 2. Method of culture, 25 
points. 3. Completeness, comprehen- 
Siveness and accuracy, etc., of report, 
25 points. 4. Yield of contest acre, 
25 points. 5. General quality of 
crop, value, etc., 10 points. 6. Prof- 
its from the operation, 15 points. 
Total, 100 points. 

Commenting on the contest, the 
committee says: ; 

“The feature of these reports that 
was especially noticeable was the 
fact that very few contestants seemed 


to place sufficient weight upon the. 


importance of the selection of their 
seed. In one or two instances we 
have no doubt that the seeds were 
well selected, but this fact was not 
brought out in the report of the con- 
testant, therefore, your committee 
was obliged to take it for granted 
that proper care had not been taken 
in this respect. The contestants lose 
more from this than probably any 
other cause. As a rule, the reports 
were well made out and show an 
unusual amount of care in the keep- 
ing of the records. One or two re- 
ports that would have been almost 
perfect were cut on the method of 
preparation and cultivation. Your 
committee cannot fail to score heav- 
ily against a man who reports the 
burning and destruction of vegetable 
matter.” 














Where to Buy the Best Wire Fences 
AMERIG. 
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a. GS Ts 24 To get 
Gage 2 the most 
out of a farm, 
every square foot 
must be either tilled or else 
So made to produce feed for live 
yy stock. A fence all around the farm, 
then cross fences, making more and 
| smaller fields—permitting rotation of 
a crops and change of pasture—are first 
essentialsin making possible maximum earnings. 


Here are two great fences—the best square mesh and the best diamond mesh. 
We selected these two styles years ago, after careful study and advice from many of 
the most experienced and successful farmers, the correctness of which has been veri- 
fied by actual results in the field. These fences are the simplest in construction; 
are made of any size or weight of wire desired and perfectly adapted to all uses 
and conditions. 

f you want square mesh, buy American; if you like diamond, buy Ellwood. 
You can safely take the verdict of the millions of farmers who have tested and 
tried out these two great fences. Dealers everywhere, carrying styles adapted 
to every purpose. See them. Catalogue for the asking. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Chicago New York Denver San Francisco 
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made, Heaviest, closest wires. Double 
nk tight. 15 to 3 Prep eed : 
2 en 0. 35c per rod. Sample Free.We 

Ey Fence & Wire Co., bent. 89 " Clevela |, Ohie, 











we lutely successful 
single strand barb wire ever made. 


M. M. S. Poultry Fence Saves 50% 
We make the most complete line of Field, Hog, 
Poultry and Lawn Fencing inthecountry. Write 
for our new catalogue. 

DeKALB FENCE CO.,- DeKALB, ILL. 
Southwestern Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo. 


WARD FENCE $7,2"% 
Poultry: 
Old fashioned galvanized. Elas- 
tic spring steel. Sold direct to 
farmers at manufacturers 
prices. Write for particulars. 


Ward Fence Co., Bor 523 Decatur, Ind 



























15 Cents a Rod| 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
, 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2¢ 
for 34-inch; 2%e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 8ie. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 Gaye trial. 
Catalog free. Write forit today. 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 


FENCE isco 2s" 
Made.— 
of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
© pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
72 Winchester, Indi 


LAWN FENCE 


designs. Cheap as 
32 page Catalogue 

Special Prices to 
Churehes and Cemeteries, 


Highest Award at the Jamestown Exposition 
Absolutely air-tight. Preserves your ensilage; 
ce By Provides fresh, succulent food for your cattle; 
| ly and saves a large part of your expense for 
ee Winter feeding of stock. 
at “BA Staves of selected timber. Hoops of heavy 
itll tai refined iron, forming perfect ladder. Simple 
Me HN doors, quickly put in place—no complicated 
inmate gH fastenings. Easy fillingand emptying. Every 

Nae NH. 
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sild fully guaranteed. You can erect it yourself. 
Write today for free illustrated catalogue, 

with testimonials from owners 

Economy Silo & Mfg. Co. 
38M Frederick, Md. 



















THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushels peas per hour. 
Does not the peas. Has 


two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light; well 
* built; never breaks. 


T| "ib Get Our Special Gustatos 
B'S Quick” Orders. SANDERS 
FS co., patton Ga. 
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When writing advertisers, please mentio 


this paper. 


Coiled 8 Fence Co, 
Box 313 fecheter, Tad, 
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Can a Woman Farm? 





One Woman Has Made Farming Pay By the Help of the Co- 
Operative Demonstration Work. 


| oetentateenaimememmnanl 


By C.*R. HUDSON. 


N North Carolina there lives 
a sensible woman who be- 
lieves that it pays to use the 


| 
/ 


. best methods possible in conducting 


farm work. 
Two years ago she took charge of 
a farm where several tenants had ex- 





hausted the soil. Learning of the 
co-operative farm work that is be- 


her was to give her a formula by 
which she mixed her own fertilizers, 
thereby saving several dollars per ton 
He advised her to thoroughly prepare 
the land by discing or harrowing it 
to make a good seed bed. The land 
had been deeply plowed in the fall. 
He then furnished her with some 
prolific corn and some well improved 











No. 1.—MRS. SMITH’S CORN FIELD. 


ing conducted by Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, she last year wrote to 
him and asked to take up the work. 
In the fall of 1907 Dr. Knapp sent 
one of his special agents to her State 
to establish the demonstration work. 
He paid the lady a visit and estab- 
lished with her the first demonstra- 
tion farm in the State under the aus- 





cotton seed to plant. The instruc- 
tions in regard to cultivation were: 
“frequent and shallow,” or intensive 
cultivation. She was furnished 
blanks on which to keep the records 
to show the cost of producing the 
crops, 

A neighbor farmer who has known 
the farm for twenty years says that 
it is decidedly the best crop that has 











No. 2.—CORN FIELD JUST ACROSS THE ROAD. 
(The stalks which Mrs. Smith is holding are from her field, the product of two hills.) 


Dices of the National Department of 
Agriculture. 

About the first instruction he gave 
her was that she should get into op- 
eration on her farm a good system 
of soil building by instituting deep 
breaking of the soil and the abundant 
srowing of large crops of such le- 
sumes as cowpeas and clover to’ fill 
the soil with nitrogenized humus. 

Not being able to grow this humus 
at once, the lady did the next best 
thing by seeding wagons to the 
woods to haul leaf mould and straw 
to her stables. After being tramped 
there for a time she hauled it to the 
land and turned it under. 

The next thing the agent did for 


grown there for that time. She is 
making two or three times as much 
corn as some of her nearby neigh- 
bors with the same kind of soil. Her 
corn measured 52 bushels per acre at 


|The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 
DOES WORK 






























a cost of 29 cents per bushel after 
allowing 75 cents per day for a man 
to work and 75 cents per day for a 





horse. Her account per acre is as 
follows: 
Breaking the land.......... $ 1.50 
Bedding the land........... 1.50 
400 pounds fertilizer........ 4.80 
CUTRIVGGOR 6 oes see cee ss “Seay 
ge io.) Sa ee a ieee 2.00 
Rental value of land...... -- 8.00 
"EOC a0 HPs. EA ie Sie ie $14.90 


Yield, 52 bushels; cost per bushel, 
29 cents. 


In the accompanying photographs 
there ig compared her corn with a 


neighbor’s. In No. 2 she holds the 
product of a single »ill of corn from 
her fieid in each hand. One contains 
siy ears and the other ten. 

In aadition to corn and cotton she 
grows oats, vetch, wheat. cane, mil- 
let, rape, Canada field peas, clover, 
rye, cowpeas, potatoes, and has start- 
ed a nice patch of alfalfa. Some of 
her hay, consisting of a mixture of 
wheat, oats and vetch, was estimated 
by a practical farmer to be worth 
over $100 per acre. 

Her exhibits at the State Fair com- 
pared very favorably with the best 
of other farm products exhibited 
there. Her bale of cotton was es- 
pecially good. 











These are the words of a 
copy of his letter: 


** Gentlemen : 


farm without one. 


Yours very truly, 


every year to pay for itself on 
one can doubt that it pays to 


formation ? 


send you more information. I 





‘“WORTH $100.00 EVERY YEAR” 


n intelligent farmer. Here is a 


Louisburg, N. C., Route No. 1, Feb. 14, 1907. 


I value the Cole Planter more than any I ever saw. I don’t see how I could 
Lt is worth $100.00 to me every year. 


J. H. FOLLER.” 


The statement of one good man carries great weigh t,and 
when thousands of good men, who have used all kinds of plant- 
ers, agree in saying that the Cole Planter will save enough 


e to six times over---surely no 
use Cole Planters. 


Why is it that you have never even written to us for in- 
You have seen our advertisement for years, and 
yet you have never made a move tc profit by it. 


We want to 
f you are willing to receive it, 


please write us a postal or short letter at once. 


The Cole Manutacturing Co., 


Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





The ‘Sanders’ Stable Manure Distributor 


Handles rough fertilizer without choking; adjustable 





distributes 


evenly any quantity. Nothing ever invented 





like it. Saves over one-half your fertilizer bills; easily 





handled wit 


h one horse. Price, $18.00, freight prepaid. 








CASH WITH ORDER. 


Sanders Manufacturing Company- 


DALTON, GA. 














ROYAL REVERSIBLE DISC PLOW 


The only Reversible Plow that lifts the diso 
from the soil while reversing—the frame of plow 
remaining in perfect position for the return fur- 
row. Made with 20-inch disc for two horses 
and 24-inch diso for three horses. 

Get our special offer, mow, including the 
Royal two, three and four horse plows, single 
and double disc, 20 and 2% inch. The Royal 
Plows have special patented features whicb 
give them special advantages over all others. 

Write us for the facts, write To- Day. 


CHATTANGOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. ¥. CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
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Quit Hoeing; Use a Weeder. 


That is the Way Mr. Ring Makes Good Corn Cheaply—Always 
Harrow Once or Twice Before Corn Comes Up. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been 
promising myself to give you and 
your subscribers my corn experience 
—my ‘Williamson Plan” of growing 
corn. 

I did not originate this plan, but 
copied it somewhat from the meth- 
ods I saw in use in the West. I 
planted about five acres this way 
year before last and eleven acres last 
year, and am so well pleased with it 
that I think we will plant most of 
our corn crop this year after this 
plan. 

How the Weeder Pays. 


I lay off rows four feet apart with 
a big wood-stock bull-tongue as deep 
as two horses can pull it. Then 
take off two discs from each end of 
the disc harrow, leaving four discs 
on the side. Run the center of the 
harrow over the row throwing the 
dirt each way to the middle. This 
puts your row between beds which 
slope gradually from the middle to 
the row. I plant with one-horse 
planter and always harrow once. or 
twice before corn comes up, and run 
harrow or weeder—depending on the 
condition of ground—two or three 
times before I start the two-horse 
cultivator. Then sometimes I plow 
once and run the weeder. again. 
When the ground is in good condi- 
tion and weeds and grass just start- 
ing one man and mule can kill more 
weeds, and conserve more moisture, 
too, in a day with a weeder than two 
men and teams can with plows, or 
more than four men and mules with 
old-fashioned one-horse plows. 

The corn being rather deep be- 
tween these beds it can be harrowed 
and then the weeder run until it is 
much larger than when it is planted 
on the level. 


“We Did Not Have a Hoe in the 
Field.” 

Then you work fresh dirt around 
the corn every time you cultivate it 
and cover the weeds and grass, and 
still don’t get your corn on a ridge at 
laying by timé. The eleven acres 
we had planted this way last year did 
not have a hoe in the field; a neigh- 
bor across the fence who planted 


when we plowed the first time, and 
our field was the cleanest corn in the 
neighborhood in the fall and was 
pronounced by all who saw it to be 
the best corn around here, consider- 
ing the land. 

There are several advantages in 
planting this way: you can use the 
harrow and weeder to better advaa- 
tage. You can plow to better ad- 
vantage, covering weeds and grasses 
in the row and still not ridge your 
land—our field was almost as level 
as a floor when laid by last year; 
the corn takes root deep in the 
ground, then then the dirt is work- 
ed around the stalk and when a 
wind storm comes it stands up and 
when a drought comes it still stands 
up and makes corn. 


Makes Ears Lower on Stalk. 


Last, but not least, I seem to find 
that it has a tendency to make a 
much shorter stalk. I found good 
ears not two feet from the ground, 
and the average was not much mora 
than three feet. Now, I do not use 
the old method of tearing the roots 
off of the corn every time it is plow- 
ed, (nor any time it is plowed 
either) with long shove'’s or bull- 
‘tongues. I use three or four small 
shovels on a side, or what I like best, 
two buzzard-wing sweeps on each 
side of the regular four-shovel 2- 
horse cultivator. 

I plant Cocke’s Prolific corn and 
have not had a dozen barren stalks 
in two years, and cultivate run-down 
land, too. 

A. O. RING. 

Franklin Co., Tenn. 

The Orange County Farmers’ Al- 
liance was re-organized at Hillsboro, 
N. C., February 27, by State Lectur- 
er, H. M. Cates, and State Secretary, 
Geo. T. Parrott. Mr. Parrott re- 
ports a fine organization composed 
of the very best citizens. 








The North Carolina State Fair has 
just issued its special ‘““Premium List 
for Field Crops,’’ and every wide- 
awake farmer should have a copy. 
Write a postal to Joseph E. Pogue, 
Secretary, Raleigh, N. C. 





later was plowing ithe third time 











plant-food for all crops. 


OUR FREE BOOKS 


cover the whole subject of Nitrate of Soda fertilizing and 
show how to get larger yields at low cost. Send 
for books on the crops in which you are 
interested and make more money. 


Wm. S. Myers, Director 
John St. and 71 Nassau 
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is the science of getting as big crops 
from long used fields, as our early farmers 
got from their new lands. 


Nitrate of Soda 


is the mainstay of every practical farmer. It is a wonderful 








FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1-000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars pe: 


acre Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 
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The Diverse Cultivator 


has more imitators, counterfeits and substitutes than any 
other implement. Why? Because Diverse Cultivators are 
displacing all other cultivating implements. 

You want a DIV ECULTIVATOR. You don’t wanta 
substitute. Genuine Diverse Cultivators are 
made only by The Southern Plow Co, Dallas, 
Texas, and our name is on every beam. It 
has the steel circular brace, strong, rigid, 
simple. Changes to right or left side harrow, 
“A” or “V” shape Cultivator or Rake by re- 
moving a wing nut bolt. Cultivates both 
sides of the row or the entire middle at one 
passage—thoroughly turns and pulverizes the 
earth—uproots and buries all grass and weeds 
and leaves the bed mellow and clean. Guaranteed 
to do good work in rough, new ground, roots, 
stumps, stones, etc. Light draft for one pony. 
Can be set to straddle the row while the horse 
walks to one side. 

If your dealer does not sell the genuine Improvy- 
ed Circle Brace Diverse Cultivator don’t take a 






substitute. SEND US $.00 FOR CULTIVATOR, COMPLETE, WITH SEVEN TEETH AND 
FENDER, AND 65 CENTS MORE IF REVERSABLE DIAMOND-POINT SHOVELS ARE WANTED, 
WEi PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Write for book ‘showing five positions of the Improved Circle Brace Diverse 
Cultivator, and other models. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO., - 123 Camp Street, - DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Ly, = . Bers 
vn ESV AS : ST SS ; RY EN eS <2 & 
SING this spring pressure harrow, you get your soil we ryt thoroughly, and in con- 
dition to grow the biggest corn crop you ever raised. The extraordinary flexibility of 
the Deere Model “B,” due to spring pressure, insures thorough cultivation of every 
hard or uneven spot. It leaves small middles, and cuts out dead furrows. 

This excellent harrow meets all demands. Built in all sizes, from four to nine feet width, 
with 16, 18, or 20-inch discs. 

Our famous hardwood bearings, oil-soaked, straight oil tubes, with spring plugs to exclude 
dirt, steel shanks set edgewise for greater clearance. 

One piece, heavy, high carbon, steel frame. Steel levers and racks for angling gangs. 
Double leaf, oil-tempered seat spring. Scrapers of swinging type, greatly improved over 
allothers. Stub poles for set-over hitch and convenience in storing. Nothing slighted, 
but all details fully and practically worked out. 

aes E> 66 2? and kee ted. We have but 

Write a Postal to Deere briefly Teentioned some of the 
strong features above. Just drop us a post card, and we will 
| promptly send detailed proofs free. Deere goods are of the 
7 highest standard, and satisfy the most exacting. Ask for our 
) latest corm book. The whole subject of gathering, 
selecting, curing and testing the seed, as well as 
planting, treated in a small space, fully illus- 
trated. The book for the man who wants bet- 
ter corn. Useful and handsome pocket ledger 
4, free, if you will do us the favor of men- 
tioning this paper. Address 


Deere & Mansur Co. Moline, 1. 
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LYNCHBURG CONCAVE. SELF-SHARPENING 
7 PLOW POINT 


will outlast from two to three points of other —_ 
: shag msg 
eee maine pat, the LYNCHBURG CON 
CAVE is still sharp and good for service. 
This is only an average case 
Every Plow User Wants One 
i will command the 
ay Bey By i awd and Prices 
LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Makers of the celebrated 
Lynchburg Chilled 
iow 











4&8” Send for our catalogue and name of nea.est Agent if interested in the lightest 
draft, longest wearing Chilled Plow made. 






































PLANT YOUR COTTON SEED IN HILLS 


You will save Half the labor andexpense of “chopping out,” savefrom three-quarters fae | 
to one and one-half bushels of valuable seed per acre, and grow aD 

\ extra bale for every fifteen acres planted—if, instead of sowing the 

. seed wasteiully in drills, you plant it in hills, with our 












re - IMPROVED SEED DROPPER 
PER The only Cotton Planter made that drops the seed at 
may also regular interyals—just where you want it and enough 


be used for 
plantingCorn, 
Peas, Beans, 


in each hillto insure a goodstand. Seed don’t have to 
be rolled or delinted for use in this dropper, and 1 
bushel will plant 4 acres. The Improved Seed Dropper 


Etc., Ete. twill save enough the first year—in labor, money and 
— increased fyield—to pay for itself three 
Well-Made, Strong times over, Write ropAy and we will send 
@ full details—convincing proof—of the wor 
a pep at | \ G of this wonderful, money-saving, crop-in- 
oe “ creasing Cotton Planter, and tell you 
Wheels. ~ e where to buy it. 


HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING CO , 56 River Avenue, Harriman, Ten™ 
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How Mr. French Makes Corn. 


A Humus-Filled Soil, Well Plowed, Planted With Good Seed 
and Cultivated From Planting Until it Cannot be Gone Through. 


Then the wane Crop Saved. 


in’ Oo YOU know, I believe that if 
NY our section would do its 
LW. level best the United «States 
could, just as well as not, 
grow three billion bushels of corn 
per year, and if we would do this 
the West would not have to ship 
a bushel of her corn to us. Then she 
could have all we have been taking 
from her to feed her stock and thus 
help to keep up her soil that is said 
to be slowly decreasing in fertility. 
Then what a pile of money would be 
saved to our people and what a stack 
of manure this greatly enlarged crop 
of corn would make, and just think 
of all the humus that would be add- 
ed to our poor dead soils if this 
manure was carefully saved and re- 
turned to them without waste. 


For, you know, we can add humus 
to our soils by growing crops on them 
because the Creator has so arranged 
it that a crop, well cared for, will 
return back to the soil more humus 
than is consumed in the production 
of that crop. There is proof of this 


in the fact that our soils started in} 
the beginning from the bare rocks. | 


These rocks were ground off by the 
elements, and the lower forms of 
plant life were started. These, dying, 
deposited a little humus from which 
larger plants were produced, until at 
last came the great forest trees. 
Then man took hold of things, and 
(by his wasteful methods) has been 
trying all these ages to use up what 
nature has produced. But we are be- 
ginning to learn, and as our learning 
increases we will study harder how 
to assist nature rather than quarrel 
the matter. 

Sods of some sort, are at the 
very foundation of successful corn 
growing on a large scale in our 
section. So the corn grower’s first 
work should be the establishment on 
his farm of every acre of sod possible 
to get along with his other crops 
and, as we have so often advised, 
use all the grasses produced on these 
sods for the feeding of first-class 
animals and thus secure their food, 
as well as manurial and humus value. 
We want to turn our sod that we ex- 
pect to plant in corn during the win- 
ter in land anyways level so we may 
avail ourselves of the kindness of old 
Jack Frost who will do part of our 
harrowing so nicely if we will only 
let him. Then, too, we want the land 
broken deeply and left rough on top 
so the winter rains may penetrate to 
the subsoil instead of rushing off the 
surface carrying our humus particles 
with them. 


Then during the winter and early 
spring all of that fine stable manure 
we have been making and saving 
under cover should be spread evenly 
over the poorer portions of the fields. 
Then if the band is short of humus 
and has a tendency to become hard 
before spring, we think it pays us to 
cross plow just before planting time. 
Otherwise we disc, or cultivate thor- 
oughly with the springtooth cultiva- 
tors, doing as much of this work as 
we can find time to do before the 
middle of May, (Western Piedmont 
section of North Carolina) when we 
Plant with first-class selected seed 


corn patch—using a two-horse plant- 
er that plants on the level at the 
rate of 15 to 18 acres per day. We 
regulate the planter to drop the 
grains about two inches deep, one 
grain in a place, at intervals of from 
14 to 18 inches in the rows, rows 
four feet apart. As soon as we un- 
hitch from the planter we hitch to 
the smoothing harrow and run this 
tool without a stop, except when land 
becomes too wet, until the corn plants 
are four inches high. Then the har- 
row is laid aside and the two-horse | 
cultivator (with ten  springtooth | 
shovels) and the weeder come into | 
use, running the cultivators length- | 
wise of the rows and the weeder 
crosswise: 
One team is cultivating corn on 
our place nearly every day (except | 
when the land is too wet) until the| 
plants are 3% feet high and the sec- | 
ond team helps them out whenever | 
they can be spared from the pea crop. | 
“Laying by’? time comes with us 
when we have a storm that blows the 
plants down so bad that a horse and 








the rows. 
A. L. FRENCH. 





There will be a “Fruit Growers’ 
Meeting,’’ with spraying demonstra- 
tion, etc., at Wilkesboro, N. C., on 
March 19th. All fruit growers should 
make it a point to attend. W. F. 
Rowland, Taylorsville, is secretary 
of the organization. 


GOOD SMALL FARM 


FGR SALE, 42 1-2 acres, nearly all in 
cultivation. New three-room house. Good 
water. Sandy loam. One mile from Warren- 
ton, N.C. Good school and churches. Price 
$25.00 per acre. 


Ss. fi 1s MOYLE, Mes 








Conway, N. C. 
















Gibbes 
SWING SAW 


3 Drop Supporters 












| Smooth running’ 
Accurate cutting 
Thoroughly braced 
Cast iron and steel combined. 
Finest babbitting 
Write for prices and particulars, 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY 
Sellers of 


“MBS J}Q-IND Supag 


a 
a 


“Qibbes Guaranteed Machinery,”—AL 
4 Box 1230, CotumsBia, 8. C, 


— De LOACH 
3% to 200 H. P. 




















Sica Gasoline t and Water Camas Phin, 
Shingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Send for Catalogue. 
DeLOACH MILL M’F’G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 


single cultivator cannot get through | 











SHAFTING, PULLEYS, BELTS 
LOMBARD IRON WORKS, AUGUSTA, GA. 


How a Reliable Engine 
Economizes Labor 


F course, you, like other 
farmers, want to economize 
your time. 

Think in how many places a 
power would be a help to you— 
would save time and work—if you 
had it in a handy form ready for 
use in a minute. 

Think how much hard work it 
would save you in cutting feed— 
in sawing wood, posts or poles— 
in running the cream separator 
or churn—in operating shop or 
other machinery. 

The I. H. C. gasoline engine 
is a power that is always ready 
at your hand. It is not neces- 
sarily stationary, like the wind- 
mill, and on that account adapted 
to doing only one kind of work. 

The engine is built in many 
styles—there are portable engines 
on trucks and skidded engines 
which can be moved wherever 
the work is to be done. Then 
there are stationary engines, both 
vertical and horizontal, in sizes 
from 1 to 25-horse-power, air 
cooled and water cooled, and 
also gasoline traction engines 
12, 15 and 20-horse-power. Be- 
sides, there are special sawing, 
spraying and pumping outfits from 
which you can select. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


The engines are simple in de- 
sign so that they can be easily 
understood. 

They are strong and durable— 
constructed with a large factor of 
Safety, inasmuch as they have 
greater strength than would 
ordinarily be required. Yet they 
are not clumsy or too heavy. 

All parts are accessible and 
easily removed and reassembled. 
Every engine will develop a large 
per cent of power in excess of its 

@® rating—you get more power than: 
you pay for. 

They are absolutely reliable— 
you cannot find one inefficient 
detail. They are unusually eco- 
nomical in fuel consumption— 
less than a pint of gasoline per 
horse-power per hour, This 
means that a 2-horse power en- 
gine will produce full 2-horse 
power for five hours on only one 
gallon of gasoline. 

Would it not be a wise plan for 
you to investigate and learn how 
an I. H. C. engine will save time 
and lighten the labor on your 
farm? 

International local agents will 
supply you with catalogs. Call 
on them for particulars, or write 
the home office. 





HERGULES Steel Stump Machines 


—— =. do the work of three iron grubbers. ?. 400% strong- 

No staking down required. Pull er and 60% 
trees as wellasstumps. Lesscum- @ 
wun) bersome than iron, easier handled, 
price almost as low. The only 
steel grubber and it’s un- 
breakable. We pay 
freight and guarantee 
for three years. 
Write for catalog and 
price list. 


A] HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. B 34 Centerville, lowa, U. $. A. 





















Strength to 
the square 


inch 
16,000 pounds 































ie Modern ‘snd ene ot every par- 
Q cease From 12 to 150 horse power. 

9, Weaiso make” Boilers; Tanks and 
4 Towers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
| Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
SawZi and Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
x ae solicit your correspondence. 


MUL MP CO ULL 
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Built bye. S. Schofield s Sons Go.Macon. 
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ceders, etc, 


automatic offset of the log 
when gigged back, spring re- 


1 The No. ( 0 Hustler, (our Baby Mill) cut out 2100 ft. pine boards in an hour t 
088 With 12 H. P, engine, on the Georgia Fair grounds in Atlanta, Oct. 24. How’s that ree hostlnr 


All ou Saw Mills have equally 


Se 


When hen w writing advertisers. 














great proportionate capacity. Write for catalogue and circulars, 
SALEM 


IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C 





please mention this paper. 





| UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
“THE MASTER WORKMAN,” 
gama engine, superior to any one-cylinder engine; revolutionizin Fetal 


Less to Buy—Less to Run. Qui mee ee ee 
E 


PATTT 99 Light running, easily handled 
and greatest lumber produc- 
ers. They have steel head 
blocks, bottom and top dogs, 


a hr gasoline, kerosene or 
Its weigi ht and bulk are half that of single cylinder er Brent durability. Costs 
alee heaply mounted on any wagon. Itisa Seastinetion mi portable le, a per A or tracwon 
frs., Meagher and 15th Sts., Chicago. THIS IS OUR FIFTY-SIXTH YAi. 


AMERICAN SAW MILLS 


ake most money because they do best work in 
quickest time with least power and smallest crews, 
owing to their simple and i 
patented devices, Portable and stationary. Allsizes. 2 
Variable Friction Feed, Combined Ratchet Setworks 
and Quick w and other superior features. Free 
Catalog and Prices will interest you. Lists our com. jf 
plete line of wood working machinery. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co, 
202 Hope 8t., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1592 Terminal Buildings, New York 
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brass or bronze chandeliers and fix- 
tures of endless variety. 

A simple twist of the wrist turns 
on a brilliant flood of light in any room 
in the house, day or night. 

It has already driven the oil lam 
with its grease, smoke, soot and smell, 
out of 176,000 town and suburban 
homes. 

Takes some member of every one 
of these 176,000 homes, fifteen minutes 
once a month, to make all the gas the 
household can use. 

*, 


The magic is all” in the wonderful 

i. roducing stone. 

is stone is manufactured in huge 
Licceste furnaces, in a temperature of 
over 6,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When ready to use, it looks and feels 
like crushed granite and is then known 
as Union Carbide. 

Union Carbide is packed at the fac- 
tory and distributed through ware- 
houses all over the country in sheet 
steel cans in which it may be kept for 
years. 

In these packages it is safer to handle 
and store than common coal, as it will 
not burn and can’t a 


The gas which ah wonderful stone 
yields is genuine Acetylene. 

And Acetyléne, carried in iron pipes 
to ornamental fixtures, burns with a 
soft, brilliant, pure white light. 

account of its color, it is the 
easiest of all lights on the eyes, and is a 
boon to those afflicted with eye strain 
troubles. WY, 

It is not poison- 2a 
ous and one might Ail hh 
sleep all night in a 
room with an open == 


burner without “ty, X 
harm. “jy ae 
= 


For these reasons 
itis used extensively 
as an illuminant in hospitals, fac- 
tories, mines, light-houses and gov- 
ernment army posts. 

To produce Acetylene, it is only 
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A Problem ee 


Home Made Gas Light 


From Crushed Stone and Water 


OLUME for volume, this rural gas 
actually gives twelve times more 
light than the best city gas. 

Like _ gas, it is used in handsome 









- 





necessary to mix Union Carbide 
with plain water in a small tank-like 
machine that is usually set in one cor- 
ner of the basement. 

The formula is simple, and the work 
can be handled by most any school boy. 

Once a month he must fill the little 
machine with Union Carbide—the 
machine does the rest—it makes gas 
only when the lights are burning and 
— making gas when they are turned 


off. 

Anybody that can cut and fit pipes 
can install the generator, pipes and 
fixtures in two days without injuring 
walls or floors. 

With such an installation you can 
make this glorious beautifying light in 
your own home for less money than 
same amount of light from kerosene 
would cost. 

** 

If you happen to live in the country, 

ou can do as thousands of farmers 

ve done—run the gas pipes to lights 
placed on your porches, in your horse 
and cow barn, or even in your barn 
yard and have all of them fixed up 
to light with a touch of an ignition 
button on sow or walls. 

Such a lighting scheme is not only 
a boon to the housewife and children, 
but it’s a mighty handy convenience 
for the man of the house when he must 
do his chores after dark, or when he is 
called out in the night to attend a sick 
animal. 

All these lights will be permanently 
fastened to ceilings, walls or posts, 
and enclosed in tight globes. 

For this reason they are many times 
safer than lamps or lanterns that are so 
often tipped over with disastrous re- 

me sults. ‘ 

Wi Write us today 
\\il Lip how large your 
LE place and where it 
is located. Then we 
ean mail our book- 
lets and tell you 
how little it will cost 
to make this light 
yourself. 

Just address 
UNION CARBIDE 
Dept. 


SALES CoO. 
“B,” 19 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 








TOWERS FISH BRAND 


WOILED 


CLOT PHING 


will give you full value 

for every dollar spent 
and keep you dry in 
the wettest a 


SUITS ¢, 
SLICKERS *3 










Al conti Co. BOSTON. U.S.A. 20» 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. LimrtTeED Toronto, CAN. 











GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5men. The test 
po hog a 

NTS WANTE! 

Gep.tus SuahPuling Meh te 
, i. re 
Washington 


Hidden Name. Friendship, Silk =. 
J} 9 { Envelope and a)i other kinds of CA 

and premium Articles. Sample Album 
of Finest Cords and Biggest P-emium List, fora 











Irom Fences 


And 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
Gooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - . N. C. 
Catalogue free, We pay the freight. 


ITALIAN BEES 
And Beekeepers’ Supplies for Sale. 


Eggs from my best strain layers of the Sil- 
ver Laced Wyandottes and the Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. A card will bring my cata- 


logue. 
N. V. LONG, Biscoe, N. C. 
FRE pes ges nites for robes, coats, 
and lace leather. With 
ee as en tricks. LARGEST 
a =< = Bs us before sellins 
here. 








12-page Catalogue of all kinds ot 
raw furs, cotton, tanning horse 


THE HOME CIRCLE 




















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 





























Protect her life I pray, 


The deepening glow of 


As once upon her breast 


Her every wish fulfill; 
And even if Thou must 


And though she may not 


I cannot pay my debt 


A Prayer for a Mother’s Birthday. 





ORD Jesus, thou hast known 

A mother’s love and tender care; 
And Thou wilt hear, while for my own 
Mother most dear I make this birthday prayer. 


Who gave the gift of life to me; 
And may she know, from day to day, 


Life that comes from Thee. 


Fearless and well content [I lay, 
So let her heart, on Thee at rest, 
Feel fears depart and troubles fade away. 


refuse 


In anything, let Thy wise will 
A comfort bring such as kind mothers use. 


And hold her by the hand, 
As once her hand held mine; 


understand 


Life’s winding way, lead her in peace divine. 


For all the love that she has given; 
But Thou, love’s Lord, wilt not forget 
Her due reward—bless her in earth and Heaven. 


—Henry van Dyke. 











HEN I was younger,” said Dr. 
J. R. Gordon, a leading mem- 
of the North Carolina Legis- 
lature and a successful country phy- 
sician, the other day, ‘‘I used to be 
afraid of the water in the cities be- 
cause it was drawn from creeks or 
rivers. But since I have found out 
the care exercised in most cities to 
keep the water pure, and have had 
the water from a great many coun- 
try wells and springs tested, I have 
learned that it is the country water 
which is dangerous. 

“Over half of the wells in the 
country contain the typhoid fever 
germ, or putrefactive bacteria, as has 
been proved by many examinations 
made. The water from a shallow 
well is always to be looked on with 
suspicion. Many springs, too, are 
infected.” 

Dr. Gordon went on to tell how 
he had found the typhoid fever 
germs in his own well, to his great 
surprise. In this case he attributed 
it to having the kitchen sink . too 
close to the well, so he immediately 
arranged to have water pumped from 
another well, and constructed a con- 
crete gutter to carry the waste water 
away where it could do no harm. 

Bad surface drainage, and the 
building of stables and out-houses 
too close to the wells are the great 
reasons for so much bad water and so 
many cases of typhoid fever in the 
country. He also pointed out that a 
brick or rock wall around a well 
does not prevent the seepage into it 
of water from the outside, and that 
to throw slops or waste water of any 
kind out near a well or spring is to 
deliberately court danger. 

Springs often receive the drainage 
from polluted soils and so become 
infected; and where English spar- 
rows are numerous, cistern water may 
become fouled and dangerous. No 
water should ever be allowed to run 
into a cistern until the roof has 
first been well washed off. 

With springs atid welis great care 
should be taken to see that no sur- 
face water runs into them; and all 




















all 
2centstamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO. 


BLACK'S HIDE t FUR 0., 419 Elm St.., Durand, Wis 


stables, outhouses, chicken lots and 


Look After Your Water Supply. 


A Shallow Well is a Constant Source of Danger. 


so on should be kept at a distance. 

It is the part of wisdom to have 
well water examined by an expert 
now- and then; and the soil about a 
well should always be kept scrupu- 
lously clean. The throwing out of 
any waste material, or soil pollution 
of any kind in the vicinity of a well, 
especially a shallow well, is a fool- 
hardy playing with death. 

When a well becomes infected the 
only safe thing to do is to dig a 
new one, but it is worth while to 
remember that a well 75 feet or more 
in depth is practically free from in- 
fection by surface drainage or seep- 
age. Unless filth is thrown directly 
into it there should be no danger of 
its becoming contaminated. The 
lesson is plain: Dig deep wells. 

When asked about the best lining 
for wells, Dr. Gordon recommended 
the terra cotta casing now on the 
market. It is not very expensive— 
is far cheaper than a case of fever, 
in fact. If suspicious water must 
be used, it should always be boiled. 





llustration of Form. 


James Ten Eyck, oarsman and 
eoach, discussing rowing one day in 
the Syracuse Herald office, said suc- 
cess depended on form. He explain- 
ed what he meant by form. Then, 
by way of illustration, he added: 

“Everything, everything, goes by 
form. Thus, out West in the old 
days, it was the essence of form to 
be informal. Mv father used to tell 
about a ’squire wher would marry the 
young ¢nuples toat came to him in 
some seh recut as this: 

‘* Gill do ye take this gal whose 
hand ‘« te a-squeezin’ to be yer law- 
tu! wite, in flush times an’ in skimp?’ 

“* “Mame, do ye take this cuss ye’ve 
jined fists with to be yer pard 
through thick and thin?’ 

“<Ver right, for once old man.’ 

‘*all right, then. Kiss in court, 
au’ L reckon ye’er married as tight 
as the law can jine ye. I guess four 
bits'l] do, Bill, if I don’t have to kiss 
the bride. If I do, it’s six bits ex- 





try.’ ” 
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A CONTRAST. 





Does the Man Do Right Who Has 
Fewer Conveniences for His Wife 
Than for His Stock? 


Did you ever go to a farm where 
every broad field bespoke care, a 
knowledge of soil and crops and the 
tillage that comes from improved ma- 
chinery? Did you ever go into a 
farm home where the kitchen was 
unceiled and unplastered, the cook 
stove might have been born before 
the flood, the pots great black things 
so heavy that no man should expect 
the mother of his children to lift 
them, and the floor so great and 
rough that it must either take ur- 
limited strength, such as no mar 
would give, to scrub it or it must ge 
dirty to breed germs and doctor’s 
pills? Did you ever see that? [I 
have. 








ia 


bution to its welfare. 


Ghe Need of Greater Attention to 
Good Cooking. 


YB HE farmer feeds the world, and that is his chief contri- 
} How does he feed his own fam- 
ily? It must be Owned that the farmer’s family is too 
often underfed, the food lacks the requisite nutritive value and 
palatableness; and this is not because of niggardliness, but ig- 
norance of food-stuffs and the modes of preparing them, There 
results a low chronic dyspepsia which advertises itself in men 
who are sallow in spite of their active life in the open, and in 
women who look pinched and fade prematurely into decrepitude. 
Now, whatever the teachers of ethics may say, there is surely 
some connection between diet and morals, as there is between 
diet and brains; and at this moment I am not entirely decided 
that the country needs schools of grammar more than it needs 
scheols of cookery.—From an address, 
Country Life,” by Dr. W. L. Poteat, of Wake Forest College. 


- 





“The Enrichment of 











Right now I have in mind a farm 





that I once saw. On it a row of great, 
beautiful trees led up to the farm 

house, and on either side stretched 

fine fields of corn, alfalfa, cotton and 
potatoes. The owner would not even 

let us go to the house, so proud was 

he of it all, before he showed us the 

silo, and the railroad that ran from 

it down the center of the stable, the 
improved henhouse, the cream sepa- 

rator in the dairy, and all the mod- 

ern machinery—in fact, he had so 

much that he left some out to rust! 

I went into the home, and looked 

around me, and when I saw the tired 

is little woman with the patient face, I 
ben longed to take her in my arms and 
4 shield her from all that bareness and 
all that burden of work that every 
day must have been hers. The man 
had books, bulletins and magazines 
on farming, but from those soggy po- 





ance. we tatoes, that greasy steak, in fact, the 
have a generally badly cooked, ill-balanced 
xpert (a meal it was easy to see that the wife 
out a a and mother had little acquaintance 
rupu- with literature of the household. 
ut of I did not blame the little woman, 
lution because I knew that that dinner had 
, well, required as much exertion as would 
. fool- four meals prepared in my own little 
well-appointed kitchen. I felt that 
ed the the man of the house had not quite 
dig Be done his share. 
vy Meee Had anyone suggested his getting 
a this some labor-saving devices for his wife 
aaa he probably would have said, “Oh, 
neatly Hetty, she doesn’t want any.” Well, 
cg’ Probably she did not, poor soul; but 
The if he had gotten her books and mag- 
a azines and bulletins, she, too, would 
- lining have been as familiar with home con- 
Bess veniences as he was with farm imple- 
plage ments and would have wanted them. 
Pn No one ever has anything but a 
havens vague longing for that which she 
tall i does not know exists. 
boiled. MRS. W. N. HUTT. 
Four Conveniences That Help the 
— Farmers’ Wife. 
> day in ; I. 
said suc- First of all I would put my bread 
explain- Worker. I guess it is not the best 
: Then, way—but it will be a long time be- 
ied: fore the Southern people are willing 
goes u to forgo hot biscuit for breakfast 
the ol and supper, and working bread is 
form to Such tiresome work, but with the 
xd to tell bread worker I put in the flour, lard, 
marry the and milk, and my little four-year-old 
o him in boy (who is always wanting to do 
Something) will have the bread 
ral whose ready while I am doing something 
p yer law- else. Then there is no waste what- 
in skimp: ever with the flour sticking to it, and 
uss yen it is so easy to wash. 
yer par 











i man. 






in court, 


as tight with stoves generally are so heavy 
L-uess four te have to be filled so often, that 
ve to kiss ar, eoome a burden—but some of 
x bits ex- € “Men folks” fill the ‘tank in the 


Il. 


Next, I would say the tank to the 
Stove. The cast iron kettles that go 





door is such a help. 
at a glance if the stove 
enough to put bread in—or if the 
fire needs replenishing. 


morning and hot water is always|some and dangerous. The bacteria 
ready. 3 


Ii. 


Then a thermometer in the stove 
You can tell 
is hot 


IV. 


Last but not least I would put a 
high stool to sit on while making 
biscuit or pickling vegetables, etc. It 
is amazing how much you can do sit- 
ting down, if you have a high stool, 
and anything that rests you pays. 
Let our Progressive Farmer read- 
ers try these things. 

ALAMANCE. 





HELPS ABOUT CLEANING. 


Little Things That Will Help Any 
Woman in Her Every Day Work 
of Keeping House and Household 
Attractive. . 


Silver should not be kept in a 
white cloth, as it may be tarnished 
by the sulphur used in bleaching 
the cloth. 
zs s 8 ° 
The sink is nicely cleaned with ker- 
osene; occasionally muriatic acid may 
be used to remove the stain from the 
mineral in the water. 
oss 
Brushing with a feather duster 
or dry cloth stirs up the dust and 
scatters it from one place to another. 
It is better to wipe off the dust with 
a slightly dampened cloth. 
sees 
The appearance of furniture is 
greatly improved by an occasional ap- 
plication of turpentine and oil fol- 
lowed by a good rubbing. A little 
kerosene: or crude oil in the water 
used for cleaning painted surfaces is 
less injurious to the paint than soap. 
ses 
A mixture of rotten stone ang oil 
is good to use in cleaning copper and 
brass, and to remove spots from 
wood work. A white spot caused by 
heat, an ink spot or a scratch may 
be gently but persistently rubbed 
with the rotten stone and oil and 
then treated with an equal mixture 
of turpentine and boiled linseed oil, 
and rubbed well. 
se 8 
Whiting is an inexpensive and val- 
uable cleaning agent, which consti- 
tutes the greater part of silver pol- 
ishes. When sifted through cheese 
cloth to remove any gritty substance, 
we know it is harmless. This we do 
not know of thse prepared polishes. 
The whiting may be moistened with 
alcohol, ammonia or water applied 
with a soft cloth. 
s ¢ & 








The invisible particles of dust in- 


(microscopic plants) that give good 
flavor to butter are friends of the 
housewife, but these are sure to be 
overpowered by bacterial enemies, 
producing objectionable flavors, if 
the air and utensils are not free 
from dust and dirt. Bacteria and 
mold cause decay and communicate 
disease. They thrive in warmth, 
moisture and a still air. Sunlight 
kills bacteria, and good ventilation, 
diluting the air makes it less harm- 
ful. 
es # 

Sal soda or washing soda is of end- 
less value, to “‘break the water’ to 
“cut the grease” in dish water, in 
laundering or in the sink and drain. 
Dissolve one pound in one quart of 
water; put it in a can and label the 
can. One tablespoonful of this in 
the boiler or dish pan is sufficient. 
Utensils which are burned or other- 
wise stained are easily cleaned by 
boiling them in a solution of one 
tablespoon of this liquid soda to one 
quart of water. One pound of the 


if fe 


Selection 


of a piano is very much like 
the choice of friends. 

The more care exercised 
in the selection, the more 
certain we are of lasting 
friendship ; and the greater 
one’s refinement and educa- 
tion, the more judgment is 
displayed in the choice of 
friends, 

The selection and exclu- 
sive use of Stieff Pianos in 
many of the greatest edu- 
cational institutions in the 
United States is a source of 
gratification to us, and we 
feel justly proud of the fact 
that in about two hundred 
colleges we have more than 
one thousand Stieff pianos. 
There must be a reason. 


INVESTIGATE! 








CHAS. 'M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw, and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St Charlotte, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 





soda dissolved in three gallons of 
water is suitable for cleaning the 
sink pipes and the drain in the ice 
box. 

HELEN M. PINCOMB, 
Household Science Department, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Simplest and Best (ilk Cooler 


THe CHAMPION MILK COOLER-AERATOR 
cools, strains and aerates milk so that it will 
keep 24 to 48 hours longer than any other 
method. Either running water, ice water, well 
or spring water can be used, and it will cool the 
milk to within two degrees of the medium used. The 


IMPROVED 


CHAMPION 


UI cooutasAtkaton 


| 
I) requires no attention. Simple in 
amen construction and easily cleaned. 
iN Strong and durable. 16 years on 
Wah the market. Write for 
catalogue, telling how to 
WW secure one on trial. 
\ Champion Milk Cooler Co. 
her a , Cortland, 
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HOME GROUND BEAUTY 
Silver Leaf Maples. 


LARGE LOT FOR 
SPRING PLANTING 


Send us your order promptly for shipment 
and we will make you the right: price. 
State size desired. 

Also have a good stock of Evergreens, 
other shade trees, Shrubs and Roses. 
49° Reliable, hustling Salesmen wanted. 














Plenty of Fruit Trees. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 


J. Van Lindley 
Nursey Co. 
Box 106 
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CAPITA LESTOCK, $30,000. 

BUSINESS When you think of going to 
school, write for Catalogue and 

Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte. N. C. 
We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., by mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular. 





Pomona, N. C. 2 
a 7 7 








Protection Against Fire ! 
For North Carolina Farmers. 


ns 


It need not cost a North Carolina farmer 
more than 15 cents on $100 worth of property, 
or $1.50 on $1,000. to insure his dwelling, barns, 
stock, etc., per year. There ‘are 22 counties 
now enjoying protection at this marvelously 
low rate. Ifiyou are interested write, 


A. E. S. LINDSEY, Sec., 


Farmers Mutual’Fire Insurance’ Asso., 





‘clude bacteria, and are both trouble- 


RALEIGH,:N. C. 









WE SHIP ™ APPROVAL 
without a cent deposit, prepay the freighf 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 018 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
, on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 

Do not bug 
' FACTORY PRICE abicycleos 
i's a pair of tires from anyone at any price 

(gm until you write for our large Art Catalog 

nd learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town 
RIDER AGENTS Sciioe* te 

making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles, 
a We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aaif usual prices. 
Do Not Wait; write /oday for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G2 _ CHICASO 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 














WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between rellable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“Tam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 


are cold in the spring, and a hot weather plant 
like cotton gets a late start, but grows so rapidly 
and so large when warm weather comes that, 
while there is a large growth of stalk or weed, 
the fruiting is insufficient and frequently too late 
to fully mature. The corn plant, however, re- 
quiring a shorter growing season and an abund- 
ance of moisture, finds in these soils its ideal con- 
ditions for large yields. 

The agricultural writers are fond of stating the 
important fact that corn does well after clover or 
other legumes, and any farmer who has had the 
experience knows that this is so. The reason is so 
plain that it is surprising that more corn growers 
do not recognize it and act accordingly. The le- 
gumes supply the land with the two most import- 
ant needs of the corn plant (1) humus, which en- 
ables the soil to hold the large store of moisture 
required, and (2) nitrogen, its most needed plant 
food. 

Supply humus to the soils of the South by the 
growing of legumes, or through stable manure, 
and a corn crop is assured. Without this, large 
crops of corn will not be grown on our uplands. 





The Largest Ear Not the Best. 








HE erroneous idea that the largest ear of 
“j corn is the best ear is costing the Souti 














Humus Essential to Large Corn Yields. 





N SOIL improvement, for the production 
of corn, the first and most important es- 
sential is humus. The two well-known 
facts, that our soils are generally very deficient in 
humus and our corn yields small, have the direct 
relation of cause and effect. 

The reasons why soils well supplied with humus 
are necessary for the production of large corn 
yields are not difficult to find. The corn plant 
makes a large, succulent growth; hence the neces- 
sity for large quantities of water. Only soils 
well filled with humus can hold sufficient water to 
carry the corn plant over a dry spell without its 
suffering for lack of moisture. A slow growing 
and fruiting plant like cotton is not so seriously 
injured by a short period of insufficient water 
supply, but the corn plant must have an ample 
water supply at all times to produce the best 
yields. 











It is a well known fact that commercial fer- 
tilizers do not give as large and certain returns 
under corn as under cotton and many other crops. 
One of the reasons is unquestionably its suscepti- 
bility to injury from lack of moisture. The fer- 
tilizer must be dissolved in the soil water before 
it will feed the plant, and if the water supply is 
insufficient the fertilizer will consequently not 
feed the plant just when it is wanted; for as 
stated, the corn plant must have an abundance 
of water and plant food at all times during its 
growth to do its best. Moreover, the corn plant 
is a great lover of nitrogen, and a soil that is well 
supplied with humus is likely to be one that is 
also well supplied with nitrogen. Soils that are 
not supplied with humus can not use nitrogenous 
fertilizers to the best advantage because of insuf- 
ficient water, and those that are well supplied 


with humus usually have an abundance of nitro- 
gen already; therefore, since nitrogen is usually 
the plant food most needed by the corn plant, we 
see plainly one good reason why applications of 


commercial fertilizers do not give as large and 


certain results in increased yields when put under 


corn as when used under many other crops. 


Many of our dry upland soils, which are prac- 
tically all deficient in humus, will produce profit- 
able yields of cotton, but will not grow satisfac- 
On the other hand, many of 
our lower, or bottom lands, that are more moist 
and usually better supplied with humus, give bet- 
These soils 


tory crops of corn. 


ter results in corn than in cotton. 


millions of dollars annually. If other 
things were equal, the largest ear would be the 
best, but other things are not equal. A very large 
ear means only one ear to the stalk, and one ear 
to a stalk means a smaller yield than when there 
are two ears to the stalk; for two ears, such as it 
is practicable to produce on one stalk, yield more 
shelled corn than the one large ear, and hence, 
more corn per acre. 


The absurd objection to the prolific varieties, 
namely, that it is too much trouble to shuck and 
handle the larger number of small ears, is too 
ridiculous to receive serioys consideration, if it 
were not that, absurd as it is, it still keeps some 
people from planting the prolific varieties. If the 
difference in the cost of shucking was two cents 
a bushel on an acre yielding 50 bushels, the 
shucking would only cost $1 more for the prolific 
varieties, or less than the average value of two 
bushels of corn, whereas the difference in yield as 
shown by large numbers of tests, is easily six 
bushels, or three times that amount. Moreover, 
when corn is harvested, shredded and shucked by 
machinery, the cost of shucking is no greater for 
the two-eared varieties than for the one-eared 
kinds. 





Our Hog Special. 


EXT WEEK will be our “Hog Special,” 
and we have on hand for it a number of 


make money. 


of grazing crops to cover the whole year; 


done with their pigs. 


really first-class articles and a number 
of handsome pictures of the kind of pigs that 
Mr. French writes in his happiest 
vein on the practical details:of swine raising and 
tells of the qualifications the successful stockman 
must possess; Mr. W. C. Crook tells of a valuable 
experiment where purebred pigs made $4.97 each 
more than scrubs which had the same feed and 
care; Mr. J. W. Fox tells how to enrich South- 
ern soils by growing cowpeas and feeding hogs: 
Prof. C. L. Newman has an intensely practical 
paper on ‘‘How to Restore the Old-Time Southern 
Smokehouse,” in.which he outlines a succession 
our 
“$500 More a Year” article will tell how to make 
more pork at less cost; there will be short letters 
from very-day farmers telling just what they have 


In fact, we feel safe in saying that it will be 
just as good as any special issue that we have yet 
published, full of the kind of instructive, up-to-| |\ 
date, helpful matter that will help you to make Z| Who own it.—James 








The Basis of Profitable Corn Growing, 





NE of the essentials of profitable corn cy}- 
ture is the proper preparation of the soil. 
To plant corn in a half-plowed or imper- 
fectly fined seed bed is to start out under a heavy 
handicap. It is cheaper and easier, too, to get the 
soil in good condition before planting than after. 
ward, 

The first thing to consider in the making of this 
seed bed is the plowing, and this should be deep 
and thorough. All the pet theories about shallow 
breaking and beds and ridges and back furrows 
and so on, cannot change the fact that the folks 
who make the most corn are folks who have qa 
deep soil, and who plow this soil thoroughly and 
uniformly. It may not pay on a dry, humus-starved 
field to break up the inert soil to any unusual 
depth as a preparation for corn; but if one ex- 
pects to grow paying crops of corn one year with 
another, the thing for him to do is to deepen his 
soil as he fills it with humus. There is noth- 


ing like having a sod to turn for corn. There is 
promise in every furrow when an old bluegrass 
or red clover sod is turned over in long mellow 
lines as a foundation for the coming corn erop; 
and if we have not the grass or the red clover, we 
can at least have crimson clover or rye. If every 
field of corn in the South this year could be plant. 
ed on a crimson clover sod turned to the depth 
of eight inches, the fertilizer bill, we feel safe in 
saying, might be decreased One-third, and the 
acreage yield per acre increased one-third. 

Corn is not a poor land crop. If it must depend 
on the fertilizer bag for its food, it is likely, espe 
cially if a long dry spell comes, to yield more nub- 
bins than prize ears, and to yield them all ata 
heavy cost. 

A deep, loose, rich, humus-filled soil, well brok- 
en to a liberal depth, is the first essential of suc- 
cessful corn growing. 

After the plowing comes the harrowing, and 
there is no danger that there will be *oo much 
of this. Not until your cornfield is free trom 
clods and hard places, not until it is smooth and 
fine and mellow so that you can dig deep holes 
in it with your toes or crumble it to powder be- 
tween your fingers, is it ready to plant. 

Given such a soil, so prepared, your corn crop 
is half made and you are insured in any ordinary 
season a profitable crop if only reasonable care is 
given to seed selection, to planting and to culti- 
vation. 








Few implements will pay larger interest on the 
money invested in them than will a good corn 
planter. A good corn planter is one that will 
drop the corn uniformly without skips or irregu- 
larity. Most planters will do this if given proper 
attention, and it is the farmer’s place to see that 
they are in good order, to keep them well oiled, 
to see that the brush is in the correct position, 
that there is no dirt of any kind in the seed corn, 
that every part is in good working condition. 
Getting a stand is a matter of vital importance, 
for replanting is almost always unprofitable, and 
missing hills do not fill up the corn crib. 





We don’t like to tell our readers that we don’t 
know where they can get what they want; but 
we have an inquiry for shell lime which we cal- 
not answer. Another subscriber in eastern North 
Carolina wants to know who breeds Tamworth 
hogs. A third asks for Oake’s Prolific corn. If 
you have any of these to sell—or anything else, 
in fact, that farmers need— it will pay you to ad- 
vertise in The Progressive Farmer. 








We do not write up our advertisers but wé 
guarantee them: we accept none we cannot gual- 
antee. Every one of our advertisers goes to you 
as if personally recommended by the Editor for 
your consideration, and you may send them money 
with the same safety with which you deposit it in 
your bank. Read our guarantee. 





We can do nothing with questions or letters 
with no name signed to them. All such go into 
the waste-basket. 





A Thought for the Week. 





" UCKY is the land that is tilled by the men 
Oliver (inventor o 











Oliver Chilled Plows.) 





more money out of your hogs this year. 
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‘“What’s The News?” 








Carolina Legislature 
Did. 

HE General Assembly of South Carolina 
proke all precedents this year by remaining 
in session forty-seven days, when, under 
the Constitution, the members can draw pay for 
only forty days. The extra time was put in be- 
cause of a protracted deadlock in the selection of 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court and 
an extended filibuster against the passage of a 
State-wide prohibition bill. Most of the politics 
and most of the talking centered around these 
matters, and to the public at large it seemed that 
very little else of general interest was being 
thought of; but since the adjournment it has de- 
veloped that there is as large a crop of new laws 
as usual, and that some of these are of consider- 
able importance. The liquor filibuster ended in a 
compromise providing that all county dispensaries 
must be closed on the first Tuesday in August and 
that they must not be re-opened except in those 
counties where, at an election to be held on the 
third Tuesday in August, a majority of the voters 
declare for re-opening. There are twenty-nine 
dispensary counties, and it is quite certain that 
several of these, perhaps a dozen, will declare for 
prohibition. The most important agricultural 
legislation was the repeal of the crop lien law, 
the repeal act to go into effect January 1st, next. 
“This means an end of the ‘grub stake’ business 
as it has prevailed in South Carolina since the 
war,” says a South Carolina correspondent, ‘and 
whether it is for better or worse, there is much 
honest doubt; but there is little objection to mak- 
ing the trial.” There was some educational legis- 
lation outside of the usual appropriations for the 
support of the various State institutions of learn- 
ing; but none that is considered of very great 
present moment except an act that appropriates 
$20,000 to help out the per capita allowance in 
the weaker schools running less than five months. 
The appropriation is small; but the probability is 
that it will be increased in each succeeding year. 
A bill making the ownership of a sheep-kiling 
dog a misdemeanor became a law in spite of a lot 
of ridicule, and the annual corn prize fund was in- 
creased to,$500. Provision was made for the ap- 
pointment of two mill inspectors, whose business 
it will be, among other things, to look after the 
enforcement of the child labor and other laws, 
and there is also an act making it a misdemeanor 
for a corporation to declare a dividend that has 
not been actually earned. Another act that seems 
to mark a step forward and upward proposes to 
punish the utterance of bogus checks. Better 
than that, the drawer of a check against ‘‘no 
funds,’ has to make good in thirty days or pay 
the penalty of fine or imprisonment. There is an 
act also to prehibit corporations from making 
fraudulent use of their credit. Not the least cred- 
itable appropriation is an item of $7,500 ‘‘to 


What the South 
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provide for a monument to the heroism, fidelity 
during the war between the Confederate States 
and the United States.” This appropriation is 
subscribed by private citizens; but the amount is 
already going in quite rapidly. The pension ap- 
a 
More About the North Carolina 

FURTHER word concerning the North 

Carolina Legislature, in addition to our re- 
For one thing, thanks to the valiant fight of Sen- 
ator Kluttz during the last hours of the session, 
the bill as passed carries an appropriation of $5,- 
000 which will be used in assisting counties to 
to mention last week the crippling of Audubon 
Society work by the change in our game laws. If 
Provision should have been made for such change 
instead of crippling an organization which has 
lina. An important change in the school law 
Provides that the County Board of Education may 
petition of a majority of the parents, or without 
petition if the daily attendance is less than 35 per 


allowing six counties in the State to elect their 
County Boards of Education while refusing this 
privilege to other counties. The most shameful 
record made was the Senate’s defeat of the child 


the manufacturers of the State, a majority of 
whom are too humane not to recognize themselves 
the need of stricter regulations. Senator Ormond 
fathered one of the most important measures of 
the session—a bill which would relieve the Legis- 
lature of the overwhelming mass of trifling local 
legislation which now prevents it from giving at- 
tention to bigger matters, but it failed of passage 
R. L. Doughton’s successful fight for the oil bill 
deserves especial mention. The farmers also owe 
a debt of gratitude to R. R. Cotten for his cham- 
pionship of the Torrens System: thanks to him. 
the Governor will now appoint a Commission to 
investigate the subject and report to the next lLez- 
islature. To Dr. J. R. Gordon’s credit is the bill 
enlarging the appropriation of the State Board of 
Health, and starting it upon a career of activity 
likely to prove so important as to make this the 
most important achievement of the Legislature. 


Sd 


ance and the Torrens System. 


measures. 


lows: 

Ayes: Barringer, Blow, Burton, Dockery, 
Doughton, Elliott, Gay, Hankins, Hawes, Hol- 
den, Latham, Lee, Long of Iredell, Martin, 
Means, Mills, McCall, Ormond, Peele, Ray, 
Reynolds, Scott, Spence. 

Noes: Bassett, Britt, Clark, Dawes, God- 
win, Jones, Kluttz, Long of Person, Lockhart, 
Manning, Matthews, Nimocks, Powell, Pharr, 
Starbuck, Turner, Travis, Wray. 


ance legislation, was as follows: 

Ayes: Mr. Speaker, Barnes of Hertford, 
Bolton, Bowie. Braswell, Buck, Campbell, 
Cook, Connor, Cotten, Cox of Wake, Currie, 
Daily, Davenport, Doughton, Dowd, Everett, 


Floyd, Freeman, Gaston, Gavin, Gordon, 
Grier, Hampton, Hidgon, Hinsdale, Hofler, 
Hooker, Jarrett, Julian, Kennedy, Killian, 


Kitchin, Latham, Lee, Lemmond, Lovelace, 
Majette, Murphy, McDevitt, McDonald of 
Moore, McLaughlin, McLeod, McNeely, Mc- 
Williams, Perry of Bladen, Perry of Vance, 
Pitt, Poole, Price, Reed, Rhodes, Smith of 
Harnett, Stimpson, Taylor, Turlington, Tur- 
ner, Wallace, Weaver, Wilson, Wooten. 
Noes: Bryant, Carver, Caudill, Crawford, 
Floyd, Grant, Green, Hall, Hanes, Hender- 
son, Linney, Myatt, McDonald of Cherokee, 
Pickett, Rascoe, Rose, Sparrow, Stubbs, Un- 
derwood, Williams of Cabarrus, Witty. 


liams of Cabarrus, Hinsdale, Pool, Hayes, 
Carver failed to give it support. 


stood upon some important matters. 
& 
The Standard Oil Fine. 


f} 


American as being about right. 





and fortitude of the women of South Carolina 
not to become available until a like sum has been 
Ppropriation is the same as last year—$250,000. 
Legislature. 

AY view of last week, needs also to be said. 
the highway commission bill did not fail utterly: 
wiser expenditure of road funds. We also failed 
the Audubon Society methods needed changing, 
done so much to protect bird life in North Caro- 
order compulsory education for any district upon 
cent. The biggest political blunder made was that 





labor bill, a defeat made in the hope of pleasing 


The Line-Up on Child Labor, Temper- 


w,| T MAY be of interest to give our readers 
the votes on some of the more important 
For instance, the Senate vote 

on the proposition to emasculate the child labor 
bill by striking out the essential provision for 


factory inspection stood 24 ayes to 19 noes as fol- 


The House vote on the bill directing sheriffs to 
seize blockade stills and allowing a fee of $29 for 
each capture, the only piece of general temper- 


In the House Judiciary Committee, Connor alone 
favored the Torrens Bill, while Grant, Bowie, Wil- 
and 


Now we do not mean to say that these votes 
correctly represent the general attitude of the leg- 
islators in every case, but it is easy for them to 
explain why the record is as it is, if they wish an 
explanation; and our desire is ncither to praise or 
blame but simply to present the facts that the peo- 
ple may know how their immediate representatives 


enough law to say positively that it is not 
—but the great majority of the American 
people are going to resent Judge Anderson’s ac- 
tion in throwing the Standard Oil rebating cases 
out of court, apparently on a mere technicality. 
Nobody doubts that Standard Oil grew powerful 
by means of a vicious and unfair system of rebat- 
ing, and Judge Kennesaw Mountain Landis’s ac- 
tion in imposing the maximum $29,000,000 fine in 
the one case where their lawyers were not shrewd 
enough to prevent conviction struck the average 
Up to less than 


KK T MAY possibly be just—we do not know 


ten years ago the great corporations had entirely 
too much voice in the appointment of judges in 
this country, and we are still seeing the evil re- 
sults, 


More R. F. D. Routes in the South. 


VERY interesting statement has just been 
A’ issued by the Postoffice Department in re- 
. gard to the extension of rural free delivery 
routes in the South. Already the Southern States 
have 9,874—-24 per cent of the total number in 
the United States—divided as follows: 
Alabama, 879; Arkansas, 344; Florida, 140; 
Georgia, 1,533; Louisiana, 115; Mississippi, 625; 
North Carolina, 1,245; South Carolina, 709; Ten- 
nessee, 1,571; Texas, 1,745; Virginia, 950. 
More than 500 new routes are to be started in 
the South this year, and Progressive Farmer read- 
ers who wish the service should make haste to file 
application in proper form. 
| 


Miscellaneous Matters. 
7g 7} NTEREST in tax reform is steadily in- 
Vv creasing. While President Taft is pushing 
the inheritance tax idea, France adopts the 
income tax. And meanwhile sentiment is grow- 
ing against the outrageous Dingley tariff rates by 
which the tax burden of America falls most heav- 
ily on those least able to pay it. 
The growing oppositon to Speaker Cannon finds 
expression now in the proposition to have the 
Democrats join with the twenty-seven insurgent 
Republicans and elect Victor Murdock, of Kansas, 
Speaker, but the plan is not: likely to succeed. 
The action of the Farmers’ Union in sending 
representatives to appear before Congress and 
fight gambling in cotton futures has excited much 
comment. There should be representatives of 
the farmers at all the tariff hearings, too. 

The Arkansas Senate has adopted an amend- 
ment to the Prohibition bill submitting it to a 
vote of the people July 14th, and fowa seems like- 
ly to adopt Constitutional prohibition. 

Hinton Rowan Helper, more noted fifty years 
ago than to-day, committed suicide in Washing- 
ton City. Helper’s book, “The Impending Crisis,” 
was second only to ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as a 
piece of anti-slavery literature. It showed con- 
clusively that slavery was ruinous to a country, 
and if it had been written as a calm appeal to 
Southern thought twenty years earlier, might 
have accomplished much. 

The Nebraska House has passed a Dill guaran- 
teeing bank deposits after the Oklahoma fashion. 
Judge J. M. Dickinson, the new Mississippi- 
born Secretary of War, was the guest of the 
Troquois Democratic Club in Chicago at a banquet 
Tuesday night. Judge Dickinson did not support 
Taft, and declares himself still a Democrat. 
“Moved by no obligation to the South but with 
strong friendship and sympathy for the Southern 
people,” he says, ‘‘President Taft determined to 
invite into his Cabinet a Southern man, thereby 
giving assurance to the Southern people that al- 
though their solid electoral vote was against him, 
he wanted them to feel that they were in close 
relations with his administration and would be in 
no sense alien to it.”” It is rumored that Presi- 
dent Taft will visit the South again this fall, and 
also that he will appoint Governor Luke Wright, 
of Tennessee, as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

Florida is setting a good example for other 
Southern States by starting a ninety-day State- 
wide crusade against tuberculosis. Undoubtedly 
our death-rate from this dread disease might be 
reduced 50 per cent in five years by properly di- 
rected effort, and every State should take it up. 
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GhAe Best Way to 


Don’t Let It Leach Away and 
It Two or 


Messrs. Editors: One sees so many 
different modes of handling and ap- 
plying manure that a person would 
be led to think that just so you got it 
out of the way, was all that was re- 


quired. But in considering the ques-|_ 


tion seriously it is the most valuable 
material that it handled on any well 
regulated farm. 

In traveling here and there over 
the country we often see it thrown 
out of the stables, often under the 
driu, and a black stream of the very 
best of it running away where it is 
doing no good. At the same time the 
owner is complaining that “farming 
don’t pay.” Is it any wonder? 

Then we see some people so fond 
of work that they throw it on the 
wagon from the stable and draw it to 
the field and dump it in piles until a 
more convenient time to spread it. 
That is a better plan than the first, 
but it has several disadvantages: 

(1) If it Mes there any length of 
time the spots where it is dumped 
get more than their share of the fer- 
tility; 

(2) It takes an extra handling; and 

(3) The manure ferments and the 
ammonia escapes into the air and is 
wasted. 

My experience has been that it is 
best to keep it under cover until 
you can draw it to _ the field and 
spread it from the wagon. In this 


Handle Manure. 


Don’t Waste Labor by Handling 
Three Times. 


and the fertility is evenly distrib- 
uted. 

I also find that it pays big divi- 
dends when making manure to keep 
some acid phosphate and kainit or 





muriate of potash in the stable and 
scatter a little of it over the manure, 
say, 40 or 50 pounds of each to the 
ton, especially where you are going 
to apply it to corn or wheat land; 
and I am not certain but it would 
bring good tobacco on clover land. I 
expect to experiment some along that 
line this summer. 

I have got to the place I do not 
need much nitrogen except what I 
can draw from the air through cow- 
peas and clover. 

J. B. NORRIS. 

Dinwiddie Co., Va. 
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Ghe South the 


America is going to be?’’ 
other day. 


tion. 


dred diseases. 


them have already done. 


profit by these advantages? 





way the soil gets all the benefit of it, 





Country. 
“Do you know where the coming live stock country of 


So asked one of the leading stock raisers of Iowa the 


“Well, I'll tell you,” he continued, answering his own ques- 

“It’s going to be in the 
Piedmont region, western Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and eastern Tenmessee, and the northerr parts of Georgia and 
Alabama, as well as northern Mississippi.” 

And the stockman referred to went on to say that he ex- 
pected to make his future investments im the South, since 
not only can a wider range of feeding crops be grown here, 
but the climate is also much more favorable. 
little winter housing is required and the animals maintain 
perfect health, while the close stabling necessary in the North- 

“ west renders them much more subject to tuberculosis and kin- 


What this stockman said is only what other stockmen of 
the North have said, and what he expects to do, a number of 


Strange, is it not, that the folks who seem to appreciate 
least the advantages of this great, but yet undeveloped, region 
are the folks who live in it and have the best opportunity to 


Coming Stock 


South—and especially the 


In this section 














Live Stock and Dairy Show, 


To be held April 6th, 1909, on 
White Oak Farm, Newton, N. @. 
John W. Robinson, Prop. 

9.30 to 10.30 a. m.—Butter-mak- 
ing and scoring. J. A. Conover, 

10.30 to 12.—Talk on Live Stock. 
A. L. French. 

1 to 4 p. m.—Stock demonstra- 
tion and judging. J. A. Conover, ex- 
pert dairyman and Dr. W. J. Hart- 
man, State Veterinarian. 

The following to be judged: 

Dairy bull, cow, heifer, and calf, 

Beef bull, cow, heifer, and calf. 

Draft stallion, mare, and colt. 

Coach or driving stallion, mare and 
colt. 

Best mule and mule colt. 

Hogs—Boar, sow and litter of pigs. 

Chickens, sheep and farm produce. 





The Percheron for Heavy Work. 


More than twenty years back we 
imported three Percheron stallions 
to this section for improving our 
brood mares for raising mules and 
horses, and a few years back we in- 
vested in some imported Coach 
horses. The impress of these improv- 
ed sires upon the stock of this sec- 
tion is an open book of results that 
tell us that for heavy farm work 
and a safe, decent family horse the 
clean, flat-legged, snappy Percheron 
is the horse for the farmer. While 
the Coach horses are better roadsters 
they do not raise the size and con- 
sequent ability to pull the heavy im- 
proved implements of today. 

J. C. STRIBLING. 

Anderson Co., S. C. 





If any reader has good seed of 
Oake’s Prolific corn, it will pay him 
to advertise, as we have inquiries for 
seed of this variety. 

















proving it by building Tubulars 
ever since. 
But we have just proved it 


run 8,000 in every day use. 
You see, a separator bow] set 


sequently always trembles in its 
prevents getting up speed. That 


When we found this “ bucket 


seen it run then. 








and practical way with a “bucket bowl” itself. 
mon, disc filled “bucket bowl ” machine—the sort with the bow] set 
heavy end up and fed through the top, 
right, but the bowl had the “shakes” so bad—that is, it trembled, 
leaned and strained against ts bearings so hard—that we could not 
run it over 6,000 revolutions per minute, though it was supposed to 


Prove it? Why, we knew it ten years ago, and have been 


with bow!s rung heavy end down 


again—this time in a very simple 
We took a com- 


The machine looked all 


heavy end up is always top heavy, 


always leans sidewise, even though the eye can’t detect it, and con- 


bearings. These tremblings grad- 


ually increase until they wear the bearings, shake them loose, bend 
the spindle and create so much friction that it acts like a brake and 


was the trouble with this disc filled 


“bucket bowl ” we are talking about. 


bowl” would nof run in its own 


machine, we took it out, cut a thread on the bottom of the spindle, 
and hung it, heavy end dowm ina Sharples Tubular 
Separator, just as we would a bow! of our own. 


Cream 
You should have 


No trouble at all to run it 8,000 revolutions per 
minute. We easily ran it 12,000. 
Could you ask any better proof 
that common “bucket bowl” sepa- 
rators, with bowls set heavy end 
up and fed through the top are 
built all wrong? Or better proof 


The Sharples 


Toronto, Can. 


Winnipeg, Can. 


West Chester, Penna. 
Chicago, Ills. 


HEELS VP-HEAD DOWN 


There are some mighty funny things about com- 
mon “bucket bowl” cream separators. One is that the bowls used in them actually 
run better when turned heavy end down-heels up, head down, as you might say. 


that the suspended bowl and 


bottom feed used only in 
Sharples Machine is the 
right way to build a cream 
separator ? 


Tubulars are built in the 
world’s biggest, best equipped 
separator factory. 1908 sales 
way ahead of 1907—out of 
sight of any competitor, if 
not all competitors combined. 
The additional good points of 
our 1909 Tubular “A” are 
making 1909 better yet. 

Get our catalog 283 and 
then you'll know all about it— 
you'll be on the safe side. 


The many exclusive advantages of the 1909 Sharples 
Tubular “A” cream separators are possible because only 
Sharples Separators have suspended bowl and bottom 
feed. This makes dairy Tubular bowls the lightest and 
simplest known, yet gives them twice the skimming power 
of common bowls. Also permits a low supply can that 
need not be lifted off to remove the bowl; wholly enclosed, 
self oiling gears; a single fric- 
tionless ball bearing from 
which hangs the bowl; acrank 
set just right for easy turn- 
ing; a plumb bob for quickly 
leveling the separator. 


Separator Co. 


Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Ghe Diseases of Live Stock: Their 
Nature, Prevention and Treatment. 











ARTICLE VI. 


Some Annidnly of the Horse’s Foot and 
Leg. 





O UNDERSTAND lameness a 
iE thorough knowledge of the 








anatomy of the leg and foot 























is necessary, but in this article we 
shall merely aim to call attention to 
a few points of special importance. 

It is of peculiar interest to note 
the manner of the attachment of the 
fore-leg to the body. There is no 
pony connection. That is, the fore 
leg can be removed without unjoint- 
ing. The body is, as it were, sus- 
pended between the two fore limbs 
by the soft tissues, muscles, ete. In 
the hind leg the thigh bone fits into 
a socket formed by the pelvic or hip 
pones and these again articulate with 
the bones of the spinal column, but 
with the fore legs there is no such 
pony connection to the body. This 
is important as a means of lessening 
the concussion or jar on the lore leg, 
which is more necessary owing to the 
fact that the direction of the bones 
is straight, or directly above one an- 
other, from the fetlock to the elbow 
and also because from 11-20 to 6-10 
of the entire weight of the body is 
borne by the fore extremities. 

The shoulder bone, or shoulder 
blade as it is called, is triangular in 
shape, the base of the triangle be- 
ing upward. The slope of the shoul- 
der bone differs greatly in different 
animals. In the lighter breeds in- 
tended for fast work it slopes back- 
ward very much from the shoulder 
joint towards the withers, but in the 
draft animals it is much more nearly 
straight, which gives greater strength 
if not so great a range of movement, 
and a better shoulder bearing for the 
collar. 

“Sweeney.” 

On the outer surface of this bone, 
Separated by a bony spine, Hie two 
muscles, and the development of the 
front one is important in furnishing 
Proper collar support and making 
collar galls less likely. They are es- 
pecially likely to waste away as a re- 
sult of direct injury or from lack of 
use. The shrinking of these muscles 
is what is known as “sweeney.” 
This trouble as generally seen is ac- 
companied by lameness which has 
continued for some time. These 
Muscles may waste away as a result 
of strain or direct injury to them, 
but this is comparatively rare and 
limping from soreness is not general- 
ly present. 

When these muscles waste away 
as a result of lameness, the disease 
or soreness is usually at some point 
lower down the leg, and since prob- 
ably 19 cases out of 20 of all cases 
of lameness are below the knee, it 
is well to look below that point for 
the seat of the lameness in most 
cases of so-called ‘‘sweeney.” Little 
can be done towards re-developing 
the muscles or curing the “sweeney” 
until the lameness disappears. 

The shoulder joint is a simple 
joint, and little subject to disease. 
There is a large shallow cavity in 
the lower end of the shoulder blade 
into which the large smooth head of 
the arm bone or humerus fits. The 
bones are well held together and the 
Joint protected by muscles, Shoulder 
joint lameness is rare. 

The Arm. 

The arm bone or humerus extends 
ewawards and backwards reaching 

m the shoulder to the elbow 
> sel In heavy horses the direction 
ice rs bone is almost horizontal giv- 

e desired “arm well thrown 





back” of the score cards. The lower 
end of the arm bone articulates or 
forms the elbow joint with the two 
bones of the fore-arm. 

The fore-arm of the horse, as in 
man and other animals, consists of 
two bones, but in the horse one is 
more or less rudimentary, being firm- 
ly attached to its fellow by a bony 
union and only extending about two- 
thirds of the way from the elbow to 
the knee. This bone is firmly at- 
tached to the rear surface of the main 
bone and extends upward beyond it 
to form the “point of the elbow.” 
The direction of the bones of the 
fore-arm is straight downward from 
the elbow to the knee. 

The Knee of the horse corresponds 
to the wrist of man, and, like it, is 
made up of eight small bones. Six 
of these bones form two straight 
rows, one above the other, compris- 
ing the front and main portion of 
the knee joint. One of the knee 
bones is situated to the rear of the 
others and is usually prominent in 
well-bred animals. If unusually 
large it may give the leg below the 
knee the appearance of being ‘“‘tied 
in,” the term usually employed to 
describe a leg which is too small just 
below the knee. 

The combination of ligaments that 
hold these bones together and the 
tendons of the large muscles above, 
form a complete and strong covering 
to the knee joint and form the basis 
of the capsule which holds the joint 
oil of the knee. Animals that stum- 
ble and fall, or one receiving a direct, 
violent blow on the knee, may re- 
ceive serious injury, but lameness in 
the knee joint is not very common 
except as a complication or result of 
direct injury. 


The Cannon. 


The cannon bone extends from the 
lower row of knee bones to the fet- 
lock joint, and on either side of it 
are situated two small “splint” 
bones. These small bones are placed 
one on either side and to the rear 
of the main cannon bone. They are 
larger above and enter into the for- 
mation of the lower part of the knee 
joint, but become smaller below and 
end in a small knob about 2-3 the 
way down between the knee and the 
fetlocks. This small knob on the 
lower end of the splint bone is, by 
the novice, sometimes taken for the 
“splint,” especially in young animals 


Splints. 


The splint bones are more or less 
firmly attached to the cannon bone, 
and an inflammation between these 
resulting in a deposit of bony mat. 
ter is known as a “splint.”” They us- 
ually appear on the inside of the leg 
a short distance below the knees. 

The portion of the horse’s leg be- 
tween the knee and fetlock corres- 
ponds anatomically to the solid por- 
tion of the hand. In man there are 
five bones, but in the horse there is 
only one really in use, with two rud- 
imentary or ‘splint’? bones. The 
horse also had five of these bones 
in his early history when he was no 
larger than a fox and had five toes. 
The horny mass just above the knee 
on the inside of the leg is thought 
by good anatomists to be the remains 
of his fifth toe-nail. 





He who influences the thought of 
his time, has made his impress on 
eternity.—Elbert Hubbard. 





Other Cream Separators — 
Merely Discarded Abandoned 
De Laval Inventions 


TT 


It is interesting and instructive to know that nearly, if not quite, 
every cream separator that has ever been made, and certainly all that 
are being made at thi$ time, are merely copies or imitations of some type 
of construction originally invented or developed by the De Laval Company, 
and either not used by it because of something more practical or else 
discarded and abandoned in the course of De Laval progress and utiliza- 
tion of later improvements. 

As earlier patents have expired some of their features have one after 
another been taken up by different imitators, so that at all times, as is 
the case to-day, every separator made in the United States or elsewhere 
in the world, utilizes some type of construction originally owned and 
developed by the De Laval Company, though some of them have never 
been commercially used by the De Laval Company because of their in- 
feriority to other types of construction used by it. 

All cream separator inventions by others have been of immaterial de- 
tails or variations, upon which patents have been taken, if at all, more 
for the sake of the name than by reason of any real value or usefulness 
attaching to them. 

But the De Laval Company has always been forging ahead, with its 
Many years of experience and the best experts and mechanics the whole 
world affords in its employ, so that before any expiring patent might per- 
mit the use of any feature of construction by imitators the De Laval 
Company had already gone so much beyond that type of construction 
that it was then old and gut-of-datein the modern De Laval machines. 

The first practical continuous flow centrifugal Cream Separator was 
the invention of Dr. Gustaf de Laval in 1878, the American patent ap- 
plication being filed July 31, 1879, and issuing as Letters Patent No. 247,- 
804 October 4, 1881. 

This was the original Cream Separator—of the “Hollow” or empty 
howl type—and it has been followed from year to year by the various 
steps of cream separator improvement and development, all De Laval 
made or owned inventions, the American patent applications being filed 
and letters patent issued as follows: "J 

The original hand Cream Separator of the ‘‘Bevel Gear’ type; appli- 
cation filed October 2, 1886, issuing as Letters Patent No. 356,990 Feb- 
ruary 1, 1887. 

The original hand Cream Separator of the “Spur Gear” type; appli- 
cation filed January 17, 1887, issuing as Letters Patent No. 368,328 Au- 
gust 16, 1887. 

The original Steam Turbine-driven Cream Separator; application filed 
December 8, 1886, issuing as Letters Patent No. 379,690 March 20, 1888. 

The original ‘‘Tubular”’ shaped “hollow” bowl Cream Separator; ap- 
plication filed April 19, 1886, issuing as Letters Patent No. 372,788 No- 
vember 8, 1887. 

The original ‘‘Disc’’? bowl Cream Separator; application filed May 12, 
1890, issuing as Letters Patent No. 432,719 July 22, 1890. 

The original vertical ‘‘Blade’’ Cream Separator bowl, covered like- 
wise by the application filed May 12 1890, issuing as Letters Patent No. 
432,719 July 22, 1890. ; 

The original ‘‘Bottom Feed’ Cream Separator bowl; application filed 
July 24, 1889, issuing as Letters Patent No. 445,066 January 20, 1891. 

The original series of ‘Star’ or “Pineapple Cone” shape cylinders 
Cream Separator bowl; application filed August 24, 1893, issuing as Let- 
ters Patent No. 521,722 June 19, 1894. 

The original ‘‘Curved” or “Converging Disc’”’ type of Cream Separator 
bowl; application filed January 18, 1905, issuing as Letters Patent No. 
892,999 July 14, 1908. 

The original ‘‘Split-Wing” Tubular Shaft Cream Separator bowl; ap- 
plication filed April 29, 1898, issuing as Letters Patent No. 640,358 Jan- 
uary 2, 1900—-which invention, with a number of later improvements, is 
the type of bowl construction used in the De Laval machines of to-day, 
still covered by protecting patents which prevent its appropriation by 
would-be competitors. 

The patents thus enumerated are but a few of the more important of 
the more than 500 original Cream Separator patents owned, controlled 
and developed by the De Laval Company during its thirty years of cre- 
ation and development of the Cream Separator industry throughout the 
world. They are recited because they show in the most illustrative and 
conclusive manner possible De Laval originality and leadership from 1878 
to the present day. ~ 

In addition to these patent-protected features, the De Laval machines 
have within two years been mechanically re-designed and reconstructed 
in every part, from top to bottom, so that the new 1908-1909 line of De 
Laval machines are to-day even more than at any past period, fully ten 
years in advance of any other cream separator made. ; 

These are the Rock-of-Gilbraltar-like facts against which the mere 
“word claims” of would-be competitors fade away like the mists of night 
before the rays of the morning sun. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
General Offices : 
165 BROADWAY 14 & 16 PRINCESS, STREET 
NEW YORK, 


42 E. MADISON STREET 173-177 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO MONTREAL 
{1218 & 1215 FILBERT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STs, 
SAN FRANCISCO iif 


107: FIRST STREET 
PORTLAND, OREG, 
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Mr. Parker Outlines Some Plans for the 
Old Man Doesn’t Wake Up. 


Beat Their Father's, if the 





E ARE publishing elsewhere in 
this issue an article from Mr. 
T. B. Parker, Demonstrator of 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
setting forth the facts about the 
Boys’ Corn Club contests in North 
Carolina, and we hope every boy who 
reads The Progressive Farmer will 
write Mr. Parker right away and en- 
list in this movement. It is a good 
oppotunity for the boy to make some 
money for himself, even if he doesn’t 
win a prize, and at the same time 
interest himself in better farming in 
a way that may even make the old 
man look to his laurels. If you are 
interested, write Mr. Parker to-day, 
and get your teacher to write him; 
get him to send you blanks and full 
particulars and get to work. 

What we set out to say just here, 
however, is that Mr. Parker has pub- 
lished some ‘Suggestions to the 
Boys on How to Cultivate Corn,” 
which not only the boys, but their 
fathers as well, will do well to take 

















eee meere eee 
CAMPS CHEMICALS 


AS A 
Crop Producer 


AND 


Land Improver 


Thereis nonethat equals it. By us- 
ing 50to 60 poundstotheacre under 
corn, you will gather more corn 
than by the use of twice the cost 
of any other guano. 

The crop will stand a drought 10 
to 20 days longer than by using 
any other kind of fertililer. 


As a Grop Producer and Land Improve: 
From a Prosperous Farmer of Hilda, 
Sussex County, Va. 

“For more than fifteen years I have used 
your CHEMICALS, finding them a fertili- 
zer most valuable:and I cannot show my 
appreciation in a more substantial way— 
for you know ‘actions speak louder than 
words’—than by ordering again of you 
this year, so please send me TEN (10) tons 
of Camp’s Prepared Chemicals, the quan- 
tity I use each year. It affords me pleas- 
ure to say that I have found the Chemicais 
JUST AS THEY WERE REPRESENTED; 
and the result,of my experience with them 
is something wonderful. I have used them 
on CORN, PEANUTS, COTTON and 
WHEAT, and I am SATISFIED THAT 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF MY LAND IS 
DUE TO THE CONSTANT USE OF THEM. 

Very seven 





How the Boys are Going to Make Corn. 








Boys Which Will 


to heart. It is about as good a sum- 





mary of corn gospel as you are likely 
to find and we are glad to reprint it 
herewith. Says Mr. Parker: 


= RE 
e.. 











“Tf the land to be cultivated is 
clay or stiff land, plow it as early 
as convenient from 6 to 10 inches 
deep, according to previous plowings. 
Do not turn up more than a half- 
inch of raw soil. It will be better to 
plow the land so it will edge up in- 
stead of turning it over flat. MHar- 
row well afte? it is broken. Con- 
tinue to harrow until the soil is in a 
thoroughly pulverized condition. Use 
disc, cutaway, Acme, or any harrow 
that will break clods. and pulverize 
the land well. The better it is har- 
rowed the larger will be the yield of 
corn. If the land can be_ broken 
twice, the last time not so deep, and 
harrowed well before planting, the 
crop will be increased. If the land 
is light or sandy it will not be ne- 
cessary to break it so early nor to 
harrow so much. Simply work until 
it is in fine mellow condition. 

“Manure harrowed in with a disc 
or cutaway harrow will give better 
results than if turned under deep 
with a plow. Do not plant the corn 
until the soil gets warm. Plant only 
best selected sound seed. Use plenty 
of seed aad plant as thick as the 
fertility of the soil will justify. On 
light or sandy land use about one- 
third of the fertilizers at the time 
of planting and the remainder as 
side applications. On clay or heavy 
lands all the fertilizers can be used 
when preparing for planting. Let 
all cultivation after the first working 
be shallow. Cultivate often. Get 
the advice of the best corn growers 
in your section as to variety best 
suited to your soil, and details as 
to cultivation, etc. If you are going 
to plant on upland, do not use seed 
that has been long grown on low- 
lands, and if you are going to plant 
on lowland, use corn for seed that 
has given best results on that kind 
of land. As far as possible, plant 
seed that grew on the same type of 
soil you are going to cultivate. How- 
ever, procure seed from corn that is 
known to produce large yields. Do 
not use varieties that have not been 
tried in your section. As a rule, corn 





. G. LEAVELLE.” 


WW. H. CAMP 


Manufacturer 
PETERSBURG, - - 








VIRGINIA 


yielding two ears to the stalk will 
produce more corn per acre than 
varieties producing only one ear. 
“Read the bulletin. sent out by 
the State Department of Agriculture 
also those sent out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
These bulletins will be sent to you 








Profitable Returns 


Are secured from money invested 
inour FOUR PER CENT. Time Cer- 
tificates. The large capital, and 
conservative management of this 
bank is assurance of perfect safety. 
We receive deposits by mail. Send 
us your idle money. 


National Bank of Granville 
OXFORD, NORTH CAROLINA. 














Mr. Farmer: 


You are cordially invited to become 
a depositor in this strong bank. 
Your money is protected by the 
largest Surplus and Profits of any 
National Bank South of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Our mail facilities are 
unsurpassed. 3% interest paid on 
savings accounts, compounded 
semi-annually from date of deposit. 
Booklet “How To BANK BY MAIL,” 
free upon request. 

PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK, Richmond, Va. 


c Norte t de Ye 
Saintes and Profits, 






$ 300,000 00 
1,157,000.00 


















free if you will write for them. For 
the State bulletins, write to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. 
C., asking that your name be put on 
the mailing list for Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins, On the back of the bulletias 
sent out from Washington you will 
find a list of the bulletins published 
by that Department. Look over the 
list, and write to the Department for 


any of them you may wish to have.” 


Selwyn Farm 
Thoroughbred Berkshires 








and Registered Jerseys 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, LEE’S PREMIER 83D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
America. 

We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him; 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him 

Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 
72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); Pre- 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Duke of 
Oakdale 93955; Woodside Premier 80008; Baron 
Duke 62d 77452; Baron Premier 24th 92810; Ba- 
ron Premier 55227; Lord Lee 61138; Riley’s Pre- 
mier 71428; Kenilworth Masterpiece 102979, 
and Kenilworth Longfellow 104156. 

Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 3d 112763, and 





The Aberdeen Angus 


Breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in‘America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderfu! 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050.00. 








A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 





spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
oe 72946, and Premier Longfellow’s Rival 
101678. 
Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for oak booklet and prices. 
DGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle™ and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent X, at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 


BILTMORE 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
NEW SELECTION OF 


Jersey Bulls and Heifer Calves and Bred 
Heifers 
Now ready for distribution. 
REASONABLE PRICES, 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Now is the time to send in your Egg orders. 
Send in your order now; have them shipped 
when you want them. Don't be late! Our 
1909 Mating List is yours for the asking. 
Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C. 


JACKS. Saddle Horses, Trot- 
ting and Pacing Stallions, and 
Tamworth Hogs, We are the 
largest Breeders and Import- 
ers of Jacks in America, 
Write us your wants. 


J. F. COOK & CO., 


Lexington, Ky. 
Branch Barn, Wichita, Kansas. 
MR. J. C. KERR, Manager. 


T™E Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and sell you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 

and mules. uf ‘eaans lot to sas from. 

Joe E. Wri tion City, Ky. 


























IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED—-— 


Standard Bred , am Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey - - Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black: Dogs = = 3: 





or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
fARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 





| ROSE DALE HERD OF ABERDEEN. 


ANGUS. 
To reduce herd for winter, we offer at at- 
tractive prices to quick buyers, some regis- 
tered bulls of choice breeding and individu- 
ality. Also a few heifers. Call or write 
for prices and booklet. 


Rose Dale Stock — rms 
JEFFERSONTON, VA. 


BARGAINS IN 
POLAND CHINAS 


Bred sows, Dred gilts, serviceable boars, boar 
pigs and sow pigs. Stock of all ages and sizes 
for sale at all times. Write or come and see 


ES. WRIGHT, - ~- Sykes, Tenn. 


Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S.+. 














Live Stock and,Poultry. 


All the fancy and profitable breeds—Berk- 
shire Hogs, Jersey Cattle, Bronze Turkeys, 
8,000 choice Chickens. We are the old re- 
liable breeders, and our prices are always 
reasonable. Write for Catalogue No. 20. 


BELMONT FARM 
LORING BROWN, Mer., Smyrna, Ga. 














ELVILLE FARM JERSEY CATTLE and 
* SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
Eminent of Melville (son of the famous 
Eminent that sold fer $10.000 at auction) 
stands at the head of my herd. A nice lot of 
heifer and bull calves for sale, also a few cows 
and heifers bred to this bull. Lambs for sale 
from sheep acclimated and free from disease 

and of fifty years breeding on same farm. 

R. W. SCOTT, Haw River, N. C. 


Duroc Jersey Pigs 











ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 








one-third less cost 
No repair bills. 


disc principle. 





DALTON, GEORGIA. 


Buy a Victor 


Because it is only 
about one-third as 
hard to urn. about 
ne-third the weight, 


The 


Hau: 
it on a buggy. Call or 
your dealer or address 


VICTOR PEA HULLER CO. 


Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia 


Attention Stockmen 
NEW BOOK 


“Years of Successful Breeding ” 


Given to the care and management ofthe 
Stallion, Brood Mare and the Colt, for abor- 
, | tion in mares and cows, etc. First 10,000 copies 
given free, to advertise them. Valuable to 
every Stockman. Sendstamp for postageand 
get one before they are all called for. 

Address O. Crittenden, Ashland, O. 





Of all ages, ready to ship. Will quote special 
low price for 30days. Bred Gilts and Service 
Boars a specialty. Pedigree furnished with 
each head sold. Write for prices. 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 





Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 


No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 
| Petersburg. Va. 


O. LC. PIGS FOR SALE 


Entitled to Registration. 


E. 0. McGowan, - - Elm City, N.C. 











IF YOU WANT 





oBacco FACTORY wants salesmen: good pay 


unnecessary. We give full instruction. 
ville Tobacco Co., Box H 44, Danville, Va. 





w E& 





When writing advertisers, 


please 


buy or experience develop in American and 





mention this paper, 








“LORD PREMIER OF THE BLUE RIDG 
herd. If youare interested w.ite. 





THE BEST HOG 


; Buy from those who give their sole attention to the production of the greatest Berkshire type 


steady work and promotion; experience 
Dan- 





Do oO 


Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that money can 


English bred Berkshires. 


E,”’ 103555, the greatest living boar. heads our 


Tne Blae ‘Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. ©. 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 


Answered by Prof. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 








<5 BUSHELS OF CORN PER ACRE. 


Grow It Economically by Practicing 
Rotation, Feeding Stock and 
Building up the Soil. 





I have about eight acres of 
land on which I hope to make 
75 bushels of corn to the acre. 
Will you please give me the best 
method for preparing and get- 
ting the land in shape, also the 
best fertilizer to use and how 
much, and the best kind of corn 
to plant? The land is a dark 
red clay land in good condition. 
Half was in peas sowed after 
wheat; other half in heavy stub- 
ble. Have about 50 loads of 
stable manure to apply. 

FNS 

Rutherford Co., N. C. 








Whether you can make 75 bushels 


He of corn per acre will depend largely 
lie on the previous treatment the land 
” has received. You cannot profitably 
pet take a poor piece of land and pile 
SW fertilizer on it and make the crop. 
aoe Profitable increase in crops is not a 
7 ba mere matter of fertilizers, but of 
N- er good farming carried on year after 


year with the distinct aim to get 
t- : more humus into the soil and get 
Bs nearer to the conditions that were 


ive present in the soil when it was first 











cleared. The mere making of big 
as crops is not always good farming, 
at but the farmer who must make his 

living from the land must make 
5 crops in an economical way. 

x I know nothing about the condi- 
a tion of your land nor what fertilizers 
sa it especially needs, and it would be 
| pure quackery for me to tell you that 
enn. by using a certain amount of a cer- 
—— tain fertilizer mixture you could 
res make 75 bushels of corn on a piece 
wetine of land, the condition of which I 
on of know nothing at all about. From 
ec the growth you describe the land 
Sows would seem to be in fair heart. Then 
sored you have some manure, I am glad to 
sa learn. Fifty loads spread over eight 
ts acres will be a light dressing, and it 
. * may pay you to use 400 pounds of 
— acid phosphate and 50 pounds of mu- 
y: riate of potash per acre broadcast in 
serk- addition to the manure, as the ma- 
Keys, nurial needs of the corn crop are 
och mainly for nitrogen and potash, and 
, 20. the peas have given you some and 

the manure will give you more nitro- 
ia. gen. Then with rapid and shallow 
earn Cultivation and a favorable season 
© and you should make a fair crop of corn. 
pogo But whether 75 bushels or less, will 
uction) depend on the actual fertility of the 
nig land more than on the fertilizer. 
aacun I hope that you can make the 75 
Saar bushels, but you should not be dis- 
N.C. appointed with less and then by a 
* g00d rotation you may finally get 
ig ‘ the land to make more than 75 
> special bushels, 
Service 
ed with 


ree. A GOOD THREE-YEAR ROTATION. 
y, Tenn. 


ah 


Hogs. 


One That Will Build up the Soil to 


2. Satis- Grow Profitable Crops of Corn. 
ith privi- , 

ON, I have a piece of light land 
rg. VG 


with clay about 12 inches from 
top. Sown in annual clover in 
1907, cut the following spring, 
then sown in German millet and 
cowpeas, and now in clover for 
winter cover. I want to put in 
corn. What kind of manure 
must I use to insure a good 


SALE 
ry, N. 6. 


type 


noney cal 






crop? I have another lot of the 
Same soil, been in corn two 
years with cowpeas sown in 





corn, 





The first year the corn 





heads our 
e, N- C, 


was gathere, stalks and pea- 
vines were all turned under. 
The second year the corn was 
cut and shocked. Mowed the 
peas, plowed or disked the land 
and sowed in annual clover. This 
piece I want to put in cotton and 
peanuts. What kind of manure 
shall I use? I have six acres of 
very poor land, in corn last year, 
every other row sown in peas. 
I have nearly covered it over in 
peavines and lot manure. Give 
me your advice on this piece. 

ay: 0) 

Hertford Co., N. C. 


I would let the clover that is in- 
tended for corn get pretty well ma- 
tured before turning it. One of the 
best corn crops last year here was 
made after the clover was dead. 
There is then no risk whatever in 
turning it down. On your light land 
it may pay to use 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 25 pounds of muriate 
of potash per acre on the corn. The 
same will do for the eotton after 
clover. For the peanuts I would in- 
crease the amount of acid phosphate 
and potash. Or if you can get the 
basic slag phosphate, sometimes call- 
ed Thomas phosphate, it would be 
better for the peanuts, as it has a 
large percentage of lime in it. But 
if you cannot get this, use acid phos- 
phate, 500 pounds, and muriate of 
potash, 50 pounds per acre. You do 
not say what crop you intend to put 
on the poor piece of land where you 
had peas and corn and have ma- 
nured. 

Why not adopt a regular three- 
field rotation of corn, oats and peas; 
clover, cotton, clover, and back to 
corn with all the home-made manure. 
Follow this regularly and you will 
soon need to buy only acid phosphate 
and potash for the peas and the pea- 
nuts if you put them in. Half the 
corn tend might be in peanuts every 
round and reversed each time round, 
putting the corn where the peanuts 
were last.and the peanuts were the 
corn was. 

In this way you can build up the 
soil through the feeding of stock and 
making manure, and with a clover 
sod and all the farm manure broad- 
cast you will need no fertilizer for 
the corn and little for the ciotton. 





Varieties of Corn. 


My farm is 12 miles from 
Norfolk, sandy loam which 
makes 40 to 50 bushels per acre. 
How would the Boone County 
White corn do here the first 
year? How would Cocke’s Pro- * 
lific and Weakley’s Prolific do? 

by Te 

Norfolk Co., Va. 


The Boone County White is an ex- 
cellent corn, but coming from a lo- 
cality far north of you will not do 
well the first season. Corn does not 
like to be moved far north or south 
of where it has been developed, and 
it takes some time to acclimate a 
new variety to the section. 

Cocke’s Prolific and Weakley’s 
Improved have both been tested on 
the State farms in North Carolina, 
and Prof. B. W. Kilgore, who has 
control of these farms can probably 
supply you or tell you where to get 
the corn. On the black swamp lands 


about Portsmouth the Gourd Seed 
corn is the best, but if your land is 
high sandy loam the dent varieties 
like the above will do well. 








Forty Bushels Per Acre Without 


Fertilizers. 





How Poor Land Was Built Up By Rotation and Good Cultivation. 


Messrs. Editors: Five years ago I 
tended white, sandy land called fine 
tobacco land that was so poor it 
would not make five bushels of corn 
per acre, that last year made, with- 
out manure or fertilizer, forty 
bushels per acre. . 


Now is the time for us to begin to 
prepare for our next year’s corn crop 
Some one will think I mean this 
year’s corn crop, but I mean the 
1910 corn crop, for we should have 
been practicing a good rotation with 
at least one leguminous crop on the 
land every year or two, and made 
preparation last year for this year’s 
corn crop. This is how I have 
doubled my crop many times, and 
this is how I believe you can double 
your corn crop the first year without 
the use of manure or fertilizer under 
the corn, 


Prepare your land intended for | 
corn next year and sow about one | 
and a half or two bushels of peas) 
hundred | 


per acre, and use four 


pounds of acid phosphate broadcast | 
If you have properly | 


per acre, 
broken and harrowed the land you 
will no doubt get a fine crop of pea- 
vine hay to feed to your stock. This 
will keep you from having to buy 
hay. 
are cut for hay, 


spring you will get a crop of clover 
hay to feed to your cows—there’s 
danger in -feeding it to horses,—or 
better still, after it dies down turn 
it under as deep as posible and cut 
it all to pieces with a disc or harrow 
it fine with some kind of a harrow. 
Then lay off ‘your rows down’in the 
ground at least six inches deep and 
plant your corn down in the bot- 
tom of the furrow. Use the best 
seed corn you can get, as it always 
pays to plant good seed. Cultivate 
level, shallow and often and you will 
be surprised to see what a nice corn 
crop you can raise. 

If you will use a little acid phos- 
phate en your peas and clover and 
plant your corn after them, and prac- 
tice a good rotation, it will not be 


FARM USES 


of CARBOLINEUM are completely explained in 
BULLETIN 26 
covering Kinds and Habits of Lice—The care 
of Silos, Preservative Treatment of Shingles 
and Fence Posts, and the Care of Fruit and 
Shade Trees. Mailed free upon request. 
Endorsed by U. S. Department of Agriculture. 








CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. f 








357 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
. 
20th 


3 
HENCH’S 2M 


s s 

Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
; . with Double 
f Cultivatorkow corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
Attachment complete 

in One Machine. 

Awarded 
COLD MEDAL 
at World’s Fair, 8&t. 
Louis. A wendertul 
improvement in culti- 
me Vators, combining every 
possible movement of 
gangs and wheels re- 
quiced, Easily changed 





; to different styles. 
Thousandsin use. M’fr’s of all kind of Ag’r’lIm- 

plements. Agents wanted; write for circular. j 
The Hench & Dromgoild Co., Mirs., York, Pa. 








In August, as soon as the peas | 
harrow the land |} 
fine on top and sow thirty pounds | 
of crimson clover seed per acre. Next ! 


inany years before you will love to 
inise corn and hay and have good 
steck; and I want to tell you: the 
price of tobacco and cotton will not 
keep jou from sleep at night. ~ 
J. H. PERRY. 
Granville Co., N. C. 


inePlo 

Deere Books 
Tell How— 
POR 

: You can get 
aa -+ them and a 


‘16-page illustrated 
farm paper free 


Don’t miss 
Zt this chance 


IF ‘Interested in farming, get oar farm Jee 
You can have it one year absolutely FREE. 
This paper will give you some new ideas. 
| @ No other paper like it. We will also send you 
| i three mighty nice booklets which show all kinds 
of plows at work in the field. There are 
plows from many foreign lands, also pictures 
of modern walking plows, sulkies, gangs an 
immense steam ale that turn forty acres a 
day. Get posted. e 
Hired Help Costs Big Money 

Your land is high priced and hired help 
expensive. There is only one way to make 
big money—use implements that cut down 
the cost of your crops. Isn’t it true that 
when you break something on a plow it is 
nearly always a cast part? Wherever strain 
comes.on a JOHN DEERE PLOW there you 
will find steel—tool steel. Take any plow that 
has had hard work for five years, put it along 
side of a JOHN DEERE which has been in 
service that long—and see the difference, 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor 
material. You can see the wear and the 
defects. The JOHN DEERE will be solid, 
staunch and ready for the hardest job. Then 
you begin to know that quality counts. 

There is comfort and profit in having good 
plows. You can take pride in owning a 
JOHN DEERE—the standard plow of 
the world for two generations. W4 
































@ will send you the farm paper and 
the three booklets free. All you have to 


do is to write us a postal card and ask for 
Package No. & 
Mention the number of the package then 


you will get exactly the right stuff, 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 














with subsoil attachment. If you havé ditching 
‘to do,this plow will save you more money than 
any implement you have on your farm. Reduces 
cost of digsing ditch from one-half to twoe, 
thirds. Send for descriptive circular. 


‘LARIMER MFG. CO. 
OLA, (near Chicago,) TLL. 








let us tell 
you more 
about 
Weeders. 


steel with round 
plants. 





in operation, 


SPANGLER MFG. CO., 608 N. Queen St York, Pa. 





Strength of frame and flexibility of teeth arecombined in the 
York Improved Weeder. The teeth are made of square spring 
points. Being narrow they do not +r the 
No clogging. 

Improved Weeder, examine it carefully, and you will see that it has 

the feeentages of efficiency and economy over all other.w 
I vane Samiet 2 sell this weeder, we will sell it to 

ou direct. 


Ask your dealer to show you York 


Planters and 


gler Corn 
istributers always give satisfaction—durable, perfect 


Write for our free catalogue. 
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Where to Buy Best 
Poultry and Eggs. 














EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

aes Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 

Send An folder; it’s free. 


Ate VIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R «t. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


Beautify Your Home. 
Plant a California Privet Hedge. 


Nice planta at $8.50 per 100. Send us your 
Orders. 


THE BLANTON NURSERY, 


SHELBY. NORTH CAROLINA. 


FIRST PRIZE-WINNING 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, some of the 
grandest mating in the South, winning wher- 
ever exhibited. They have been judged by 

adison Square Garden, and the best A. P. A. 
judges in the country. Eggs $1.25, $2.00 and 
$8.00 per 15. (ncubator eggs $6.00 per 100; $3.50 
for 0. Write for mating list. 

WM. L. Oaecs Goan Box 164, Durham, N. C., 
Rose Comb Red Specialist. 


HATCHING [cS trom ou 


“SHOW BIRD” 


pens of White Wyandottes, S. C. Rhode Island 
s and Brown Leghorns, $1.50 for 15, From 
“Show Bird” males and utility Spee Ww. 
Wyandottes and B. Leghorns, $1.00 for 15. 
Sweet Potato and Tomato plants in season. 
WAKEFIELD FARMS, Charlotte, N.C, 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From carefully mated pens $1.50 to $3.00 per 
16. Utility and fancy stock for sale at all 


times. 
Cc. l. PEIRCE, 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


GEER SELLS EGGS. 

Best Barred Plymouth Rock, S. C. R. I. 
Red, and S.C. Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50 per 
15 eggs. Incubators and Angina for sale. 
Also circular . Addrei 

. B. GEER, e Nashville, Tenn. 


18 Popular Varieties Purebred Poultry. 


Eggs $1.00 per sittirz. Catalogue free. 


J. T. YIDER, Hickory, N. C., 
Route No. 1. 


Eggs for Hatching. 


S. C. Brown Leghorns, choice matings. 15 for 
$1.50; farm rc ge. 15 for $1.00. . 
J. C. WILLIAMS, 
SANFORD, N. C. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 per 15; fine 
utility, $1.00, trios $3 to %. 
Ss. P. LOCKHART, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Business Hen Farm. 


Single Comt Rhode Island Reds. Eggs $1.15 
to $2.00 per 15. ROBT. S. TAYLOR, Ae 
Box 211, Mt. Olive, N.C. 


HATCHING EGGS from our— 
—— White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
Lordly Black Langshans, 10c, each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys, 300. each. 
Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
rdeen. N. C. 


Two Choice White Holland Toms for 


Sale at $3.00 Each Iam booking orders for 
Eggs at $2for 10. Send me your orders. 
Ww. J. SHUFORD, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Barred Rocks and White Wyandottes 


Eggs of each from four select pens, $1.50 
per 15. 
C. M. SHUFORD, Hickory, N. C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Pure Bred. 


Utility page eae $1.00 to $2.00; Utility 
Pullets, $1.00. Eggs $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Two- 
thirds hatch guaranteed, « or DOLE Sak seppaced | at 
half price. 


Buena Vista Poultry Yards, “artsvitte. Tenn. 


S.C. and R. C. R. IL. Reds that are red, B. P. 
Rocks that are barred, W. P. Rocks that are 
white. Columbian Wyandottes—first cockerel 
and first pullet at Greater Nashville Show,1908. 


EGGS from Ringlet Strain 

high scoring B. P. Rock 

chickens. Prices to suit. 
J. L. ROGERS, 


WHITAKERS, N. C. 


R. 1. Recs and &. C. White Minor- 
@as.—Both splendid laying varieties. Take 
your choice. Eggs $1.50 per 15. 

N. HL USON, Randleman, N. C. 






























































THE POULTRY YARD 









Where to Buy 
Poultry and Eggs. 





How to Feed and Care for Young Chicks. 





Give a Variety of Grains, Pure Drinking Water, Grit, Char- 
coal, Some Animal Food and Plenty of Greens, 


aT ITHOUT doubt, the dry meth- 
\Y, x od is the easiest, safest, and 
VY} most economical method of 
feeding small chicks. It is always a 
risk to the health of young birds to 
feed moist mashes. Experienced 
poultrymen have obtained very good 
results from feeding raw or cooked 
mashes, but it will be the wisest 
course for the beginner to confine 
himself to the dry method, using 
sound, sweet grains. 

The chicks should be kept con- 
fined close to the mother hen for the 
first two or three days. For the first 
two or three weeks the hen should 
be kept shut up in the coop, letting 
the chicks run free. Keep fresh wa- 
ter in a clean drinking fountain 
where the hen and chicks can reach 
it, also keep before the chicks at all 
times a supply of chick-size grit, 
granulated bone and charcoal. Scat- 
ter a little commercial chick food in 
some fine litter and let them scratch 
for it. Feed four or five times daily, 
but do not feed so much at one time 
that they are not willing to scratch 
when the next feeding time comes. 

After 10 or 15 days the chicks 
may be gradually weaned from the 
chick food, and cracked corn and 
wheat fed in its place. If possible, 
always have a grass run, or if that 
is not obtainable, give a substitute 
such as cut clover, alfalfa, sprouted 
oats, or cabbage. 

It is very natural that chicks as 
wellas human beings should tire of 
one bill of fare day after day,.so it 
is necessary to supply some supple- 
mentary feed to stimulate the appe- 
tite and to prevent the chicks from 
getting off their feed. For this there 
is nothing better than cooked wheat 
or cracked rice. The grain should 
be boiled thoroughly, first season- 
ing the water slightly with salt. Boil 
until the grains are very soft and 
almost all the water has evaporated. 





Do not stir any more than necessary 
while cooking, as it is desired to 
have the grains as whole as possible. 
This food should be allowed to cool 
before feeding. When ready to feed 
remove the amount you intend to 
give the chicks and sprinkle a little 
bone or beef meal over it, bone meal 
preferably. Feed on clean boards 
and spread sufficiently to give all 
chicks free access to it without hav- 
ing to trample all over the food. Give 
as much of this food as they will 
clean up in from 15 to 20 minutes. 
Remember to keep fresh water be- 
fore the chicks all the time, and keep 
the drinking fountains clean. 
R. R. ROBERTS. 





« A Correction. 


Messrs. Editors: 
me space to make a correction in 
the piece I wrote for the Poultry 
Special? 

I stated that during last year I 
kept 52 R. I. Red hens and eight 
Buckeye Red hens and received dur- 
ing the year 6,000 eggs and set 560. 
In the spring I sold $127.00 worth 
of eggs from my R. I. Red hens and 
$48 worth from my 8 Buckeye hens 
and in the fall I sold $93 worth of 
chickens. I also wrote that we used 
for our table $42.25 of eggs at the 
rate of 15 cents per dozen, and 
$45.75 worth of chickens at the rate 
of 10 cents per pound, but your 
printers got my piece mixed up and 
said I sold $93 worth of eggs at 
15 cents per dozen and $45.75 worth 
of chickens at 10 cents-per pound. 

I hope you will please correct the 
mistake. I didn’t sell any chickens 
at 10 cents per pound and $93 worth 
of eggs at 15 cents per dozen would 
be more eggs than I received during 
the year. 

MRS. H. P. McPHERSON. 

Cameron, N. C. 








Barred and White Plymouth Rocks 


Columbian Wyandottes, ;, White He Holland Turkeys 


PEKIN DUCKS. 


Those looking for Eggs from large-boned, 
correct feathering, and strong, vigorous farm- 
raised birds, I can furnish the best very 
cheap. Send for catalog; it is free for the ask- 
ing. GEO. H. MOSS. 

Box “B,” Burkes Garden, Va. 


Ware’s Single Comb Reds 


Won first pen, color special, and silver cup 
for best display, at Charlotte, N. C., January, 
1909. 


15 EGGS $1.50 TO $3.00. 
R. E, WARE, Shelby, N. C. 


E G G S from thoroughbred poultry at $1.50 
per 15. White and Golden Wyan- 
SE dottes, Buff Orpingtons Barred 
Rocks, R. I. Reds and Brown Leghorns. A 
number of my birds are Ist prize winners at 
State and County fairs. Miranda Poultry Yards, 
Mt. Ulla, N. C., Box 20. 


Meadow Farm Barred Plymouth Rock 


Eggs FOR HATCHING the balance of season 


at 75c. for 13. 
W. M. MELLON, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Mooresville, N. C. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 


Byrd’s M. B. Turkeys are conceded to be the 
Purest and Largest strains. Eggs $3.00 per 12. 
Cc. S. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 15; W. P. Rock 
Eggs $1.2 per 15. The grade that will lay, 
weigh, win and pay. BYRD BROTHERS, 

Route No. 3, Salisbury, N. C. 


from standard-weight, select stock 
of White and Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, Barred Rocks, Rose Comb 
R. I. Reds and Buff Orpingtons. Last —_ 
customers raised first prize birds. 15 Eggs $1. 
30 eggs $2.50. MUMFORD’S POULTRY F Wars 
Morganton, N. C 


Rose and 8.© Rhode Isiand Reds, White 
Wyandottes.—Improve your poultry by get- 
ting eggsfor hatching from thoroughbred 
stock. Eggs at $1.00 per 15; $1.75 per 30; $2.75 
pe eet $5.00 per 100. VALLEY VIEW POUL- 
TRY YARDS, J. D. GLIcK, Proprietor, Day- 
ton, Va. 


























Will you allow { 


— 





Pe 


Bargains in Pouttry 


Prize-winning Fowis at Less 
Than Haft 1Va ®, a3 Follows: 

1 pen Indian Runner Ducks; 1 pen Gray 
Call Ducks; 1 pen Colored Muscovey 
Ducks; 1 pen Cayuga Ducks; 1 pen Silver 
Penciled Hamburgs; 1 pen Golden Pen- 
ciled Hamburgs; 1 pen Buff Wyna- 
dottes; 1 pen Golden Wyandottes; 1 pen 
Ancona; f trio Golden Polish; 1 trio Black 
Spanish; 1 pair White Polish; 1 pen Black 
Orpingtons; 1 pen Cornish Indian Games; 
4 White Indian Game Hens; 1 pen Black 
Breasted Red Game Bantams; 6 Light 
Brahma Bantam Hens; 1 trio Black Wyan- 
dottes; 1 trio Warhorse Game; 1 pen Chap- 
ple Dominique Games; 1 pair White Ham- 
burgs; 1 trio Rose Comb B. Minorcas; 1 pen 
White Minorcas; 1 pen Blue Andalusians; 4 
White Langshan Hens; 4 Light Brahma 
pong 6 Black Langshan Hens;1 pen Hou- 





‘Nouty all the above are prize-winning 

irds. We will sell them as long as they 
last at ONE DOLLAR EAGH. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

O’CONNOR DAIRY COMPANY 


Box 83, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


MAMMOTH Witte'rurkess. 
BUFF —_ 


M ff . 
GEESE Mammoth Toulcuse, 


GUINEAS pircie very sare), 
Jno. C. Fowke, -: Baldock, S. C. 
SNOW FLAKE STRAIN 


——o r—. 
S. C. White Leghorns 


None better. Eggs 31.00 to $8.00 per sixteen, 
Cc. L. HIGBEE, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


PURE BRED POULTRY. 
«First and Third Rhode Island Red Cocks at State Fair, 1908. 


Single..andj; Rose 
Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Single Comb 
White Leghorns, 
White Plymouth 
Rocks, Mountain 
Eagle Games (the 
kind that fight). 
Eggs for hatching trom Show Birds, $2.00 per 
15. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write ag 
J. D. LEE, Falls, N. C: 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
S. CO. Buff Orpingtons. 


Eggs for hatching from two of the best breeds 
there are. B. P. R., $1.00 per 15; B. O., $1.50 per 
15. Also a few nice cockerels for sale at $1.00 
each. Orders filled on short notice. Eggs strict- 
ly fresh, and packed so as to go safely any- 






































Eggs for Hatching 


From heavy laying strains of Barred, Buff 
and White Plymouth Rocks, White and Buff 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, S.C. White and 
Brown Leghorns and Black Minorcas. 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, West Raleigh, WN. C. 


Strictly Fresh Eggs 
A SPECIALTY.| 


Well packed for shipment: 18 years line-bred 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. Also White Holland, 
Mammoth Bronze, Half-wild Turkeys; large 
Pekin Ducks; White African Guineas. Send 
for 1909 circular, full description and prices. 
High-class Berkshires. 
E. F. SOMMERS, Somerset, Va. 


from my White Wyan- 

Eggs for Setting, dottes and Barred 

Plymouth Rocks at $1.00 and $1.50 per 15. A 

successful hatch or more eggs free. A few 

ade, 4 Rocks of best laying strain for sale. 
T. WILLIAMS, Louisburg, N. C. 











Greene’s Brown Leghorns 


Still lead. Can spare a few sittings of Eggs at 
$2.00 per 15. Just as cheap to start right. 
J P. GREENE, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


S. and R. C. Rhode Isiand Reds. 

Columbia and White Wyandottes; B. P. 
Rocks. Eggs for hatching, $1.00 for 15; $1.75 
for 30; $2.75 for 50; $5.00 for 100. All stock have 
free range. RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARMS, 
Route 19, Dayton, Va. 


WM: R. C. BUFF LEGHORNS are the greatest lay- 











ose. payers, and win- 
ners in oe Carolin: 
D. C. POOL. Fallston, N. C. 


Silver Laced Wyandotte Eggs 


$1.50 per 15. 
fine ones, 


GEO. M. DAVIS, Clinton, S. C. 





Silvers this year exclusively, and 





Cornish Indian Games 


The Blue Ribbon kind. Some nice Cockerels 
for sale. Eggs $1.50 per 14. 


where. MRS, A. J. OWENS, Canon, Ga. 
OCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 


Eggs $1.25 for 15—Any Kind Below. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, Silver 


seemcts J Hamburgs. 
. C. SINCLAIR, High Point, N.C. 


B.P. Rock Eggs For Hatching 


From carefully selected Rg na Ringlet” strain 
prolific layers, $1.00 per 15; $1.75 per 30. 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, Rich Baeate, N.C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs for sale at $1.50 per 15, and $2.50 per 30. 

I breed Reds exclusively. 

OAK HILL POULTRY FARM, Wyatt, N.C. 
N. A. HARTSFIELD Prop. 


EGGS FOR HATOHING. 


From pure bred White and Silver Laced Wy- 
andottes, $1.50 for 15. 
PATE & ADAMS, Route 2, New Bern, N. C. 


kk. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Twelve first winners; winners in three States, 
in fiveshows. Catalog and folder free. Eggs 
$2.50 and $1.50 per 15. 


MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 




















SINGLE COMB REDS—PRIZE-WINNEES 
Eges $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 per 15. 
A. F. NEWTON, Shelby, N. C. 
3 
Creider’s Concise, practical. How 
to make tadnos with } peal 
Book Paidain “ ress a 
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R. PUCKETT, Charlotte, N. C. 


sure preventive and an excellent disin- 
fectant. 8. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 






VEGETABLES. 








BROWN-TAIL MOTH. 





A Serious Insect Pest Recently Found 
in North Carolina. 


The Brown-tail moth has been 
found in North Carolina. This is a 
serious insect pest which has done 
much damage in Massachusetts and 
other New England States, where 
large amounts of money have been 
expended in combatting it. It was 
originally a native of Europe, and 
this winter it has been found in 
many States on young nursery stock 
imported from France. 

The North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture took immediate 
steps to have all French stock com- 
ing into the State inspected, and 
while only a part of the stock order- 
ed has yet arrived, one nest of the 
insect containing many living young 
caterpillars, has been found, and 
probably others will be found as the 
inspections are continued. 

It is hoped that the trouble is be- 
ing detected and checked in the be- 
ginning, but the fact that it has been 
found in so many States recently in- 
dicates that it is likely establishing 
itself in various parts of the country, 
and our people are warned to be on 
the watch for it. 

Any web-nest the size of a man’s 
hand or smaller, attached to the 
limbs or twigs of trees should be 
sent to the Department for exami- 
nation. During the summer close 
watch should be kept for any kind of 
caterpillars which is defoliating fruit, 
shade or forest trees, and specimens 
should be sent for examination. It 


._is more likely to become a pest in 


western and Piedmont North Caro- 
lina, than in the east. 
Specimens should be mailed in 


- tight, strong pasteboard, wooden or 


tin boxes, with enough leaves for 
food for several days. All packages 
should be wrapped and tied neatly 
and should bear the name and ad- 
dress of the sender. Mail them, 
together with explanatory letter, to 
Mr. Franklin Sherman, Entomologist, 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
N. C., and all inquiries will be an- 
Swered by him or his assistants. 





WHY PECAN TREES FAIL TO 
BEAR. 


The following inquiry from a cor- 
respondent who has grown a seedling 
pecan tree, and the answer to it, may 
prove interesting: 


“I have a pecan tree that we 
grew from the seed. It is 27 
years old. Nice thrifty tree; has 
been blooming full for seven or 
eight years and has only a doz- 
en or so pecans on it. Can you 
tell me a remedy to make it 
bear?” 

In reply to the above question re- 
garding the fruitless condition of 
a pecan tree, we could not do better 
than quote the following from Prof. 
H. H. Hume, probably the best au- 
thority on this subject in the United 
States: 

“Since two kinds of flowers are 
Produced on the pecan, one bearing 
the pistils, the other stamens, the 
pollen must be transferred from the 
latter to the former in order that pol- 
lination may take place. In many 
Plants the pollen is transferred from 
One plant or flower to another by 
means of insects, but in the pecan 
there are no bright colors, no nectar, 
no scent to atract insects to carry 
pollen, but, instead, the wind is the 
farrying agent and it needs no at- 
tractions. Pollen is produced in 
large quantities, necessarily so, since 
much of it is wasted. 


“Unfavorable weather conditions 





at time of blooming may, however, 
interfere seriously with pollination. 
Heavy winds or rain storms, and 
rains of several days’ duration, may 
prevent the necessary and desired 
distribution of the pollen, as a re- 
sult of which no fruit is formed. 

“Sometimes the staminate blooms 
are destroyed by frost while the pis- 
tillate ones escape. It ‘makes little 
difference which is destroyed, how- 
ever, as in either case the result is 
the same—no fruit sets. 

“The staminate flowers push out 
from the lateral buds at the same 
time the new shoot develops from 
the terminal one. The pistillate 
blossom does not appear until the 
terminal shoot has grown six or eight 
inches, and in the meantime it is 
protected by the unfolded leaves. The 
staminate bloom, on the contrary, is 
exposed from the first, having no 
leaves to protect it. In consequence 
it is much more likely to be cut off 
by frost. This, together with the un- 
protected condition of the staminate 
blooms, 
large measure for the non-setting of 
fruit on the northern boundaries of 
the pecan tree.” 

The pecan tree is somewhat like 


the apple tree in this respect, andj. 


some varieties do not produce fruit 
when planted alone. This is owing to 
the fact that they are not self-fertile. 
That is, their blossoms are not fer- 
tile with their own pollen. Such trees 
are often very productive when they 
are planted near other varieties 
which provide pollen for fertilization. 
As Prof. Hume mentions, however, 
the pecan tree is fertilized by the 
wind rather than by the bees, as is 
done in trees which have perfume, 
nectar and bright colored blossoms. 
It would be best to top-graft this in- 
fertile tree with some good variety, 
such as Stuart, Frotscher or Pabst, 
which are known to be good prolific 
varieties, 





The Best Crops for the Orchard. 
Please tell me the best way to 
cultivate a young peach and 
apple orchard that is just com- 
ing into bearing. What can I 
plant in it that will not injure 
the trees? J. C. W. 
a 
Editorial Answer: Crops that are 
planted early and that require fre- 
quent cultivation until the middle of 
the summer are the best to plant in 
orchards. Irish and sweet potatoes, 
beans, cowpeas and soy beans are 
all good. In the fall a winter cover 
crop should be sown, crimson clover, 
vetch or rye. Corn is not to be re- 
commended for growing in orchards 
unless the soil is very rich, and small 
grains should never be grown among 
fruit trees as they draw heavily on 
the water supply in the soil just 
when the trees need it most. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides. Poultry, Eggs and Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


.ct'S GENUINE RAT7LESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


iY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
| UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
<= grown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
ure seed impossible where different kinds are 
‘own, 1 oz. 15e 2 0z. 2 c—4 oz. 40e—4 Ib. 60c 
ib. +1.00—5 lbs. $4.59—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registe ed letter or money order. Send for 
ced Annual, Manual on melon culture with al) 


‘ders, M. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia, County, Georgia 
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This Machine 
| Sprays Anything 


Potatoes, orchards, vineyards, truck, 
etc. Cheap in price, light, strong-and- 
durable. High pressure from big wheel. 
Pushes easy as itis well-balanced. Vapor 
spray, prevents blight, scab, rot and 
bugs. Doubles your crop. Brass ball- 
valves, brass plunger, strainer, etc. 





















Guaranteed for 5 years. All 


T SPRAYERS 
ox FREE TRIAL 


Without a-cent-in-advance. Test 
them with your money in your pocket, 
and then if you buy, pay us out of the 
extra profit. Don'tpay the deal- 
er’s profit, but order direct from 
us and get wholesale prices. The 
Hurst Horse-Power Sprayer 
(shown below) is for large fruit, 
grape and potato growers. “No 
tree too high, no field too big for 
this king of sprayers.” Fitz-All ¥ 
Barrel Sprayer fits any barrel or tank. 
Furnished plain, on barrel or on wheels. 
igh pressure, perfect babe = easy 
to operate. Brass ball-valves, plunger, 
automatic strainer, etc. Write to-day 
and tell us which machine you are in- 
terested in—and you’ll get our Catalog 
2 of all-kinds-of- sprayers 
$3 to $100), spraying- 
: guide, and special 
3 / free sprayer offer 
for first in each lo- 
cality this season. 
0 it now. 


fy H.L.HURST MFG.CO., 
7— 205 North St.,Canton,0, 





























Spray Pumps 
All Kinds and Sizes. 
Prices from $2.98 Up. 


Valuable booklet “J” free. 


L.S. HOUSTON & CO., 
605 SOUTH ELM ST., GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes. 


The best variety for the Piedmont section. 
The most popular potato on Charlotte’s mar- 
ket. Very prolific; keeps well. $1.00 per 
bushel. Sweet Potato Plants, four varieties, 
to suit all soils, at $1.50 per 1,000. Also To- 
mato Plants. Catalogue free. 

THE WAKEFIELD FARMS, 
Charlotte, N. C. 








SWEET POTATOES The following favorite 
varieties, in excellent 
condition for bedding: NORTON YAM; THE 
HAYES YAM; JERUSALEM YAM. F. O. B. cars 
at Kingsland at $1.00 per bushel, packed in 
barrels. R. N. CARMICHAEL, Kingsland, Ga. 


canvassing for us to 

complete your edu- 

cation, buy a home 
or start in business. P. B. R. MOSS, Chase City, Va. 














Pepper and. Tomato 
Seed and 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Ruby King. Bull Nose, Sweet Mountain 
and Neopolitan (or Italian) $1.8 per Ib., 
Ruby Giant $2, Chinese Giant $4. Stone 
Tomato $1.50, Chalks Jewel $2.50. Gladiolus 
—all blooming bulbs—$1.00 per 100. All of 
the above postpaid. Special prices on 
large lots by Express or Frieght. 


1, & J. LEONARD, Seed Growers, 
Iona. N. J. 














PEARS~Keiffers 
PLUMS— Abundance 
APPLES—Yates 


FOR SALE AT HALF PRICE. 
Yates Apple is the great Southern 
winter apple. Keiffer Pears and Abun- 


dance Plums the great money makers. 

We have grown too many of these not 

to know them to be the best. LAND 

MUST BE CLEARED AND WILL SELL AT 

ONE-HALF PRICE WHILE THEY LAST. 
Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N.C. 








Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE, 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


PECAN 


TREES. pow lg heer Parcel. 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 








Write for 


d. 
W. T. HOOD &CO., OLD Do- 
MINION NURSERIES, Dept. A, RICH- 
MOND, VA. 








Canning Outfits 


Can your fruits and vegetables the same 
as large canning factories. Your invest- 
ment will be small and profit large. The 
STAHL, CANNING OUTFITS are the best 
and cheapest, made in all sizes, fully guar- 
anteed. Thousands in use. We start you 
out with everything needed to make a com- 
plete canning factory on the farm. 

Catalogue describ- 
ing Canners and tell- 
ing how to market 
canned goods to the 
best advantage, 
sent free on request. 


F. $. Stan. Manuractunme Co, 
Box 311-B, Qumcy, hu. 















Agents 
Wanted 




















Strawberry Plants 





Send $2.00 for 1,000 plants: $8,00 for 5,000, 





Grape Vines, etc. 





Lady Thompson, Klondyke, Michels, Aroma, etc. Fruit Trees, 
Sweet Potato Slips $1.25 per 1,000. 
book your order Now. 


Let me 
JOHN LIGATFOOT, 
Dept. 5, E. CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 














fruit, with 


in quality. 








That Extra Five Hundred Dollars 


Made “ As Easy as Falling Off a Log” 


Just plant an acre or two of vegetables, and Can them, and your 


The improved Raney Canning Outfit 
and you have gotit. We furnish all the machinery and material, and 
tell you how to do the finest work, and you can challenge the world 
Not Too Late Yet. 
y Write now and get our catalog, and learn all particulars. If you 
on’t want to can for market, you certainly want to put up everything nice for 
home, and you want the best. Then let us help you. Address . a 


THE RANEY CANNING CO, Texarkana-Tex.; Chapel Hill, N. C. 











CANNING MACHINES 


$500.00. Family Size to roctory Plant. Cam, Eamets 
REE Literature to day. 


and complete supplies. Write for 


a 


Start your own Canning Factory. 

canning for the Market with MODERN CANNER 
METHODS. 
ties 100 to 10,000 


MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. [ 1 ] 


Big Profits in 


Have won Highest Awards. )Capacti- 
cans per day. Prices $5.00 to 
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Where You Can 


Buy 


the Best Farm and Garden Seeds and Plants, 





Fine Planting SEED | 


Cook’s Improved, $1. bu.; 10 bu. $9.; 
15 bu. $12. Broadwell, $1.50 bu.; 10) 
bu. $13.50. Schley, 1st at Ga. Sta. and | 
best 10 yr. average, $1. bu.;5 bu. $4.25; | 
10 bu. $7.50. Mortgage Lifter, 1 bu. | 
90c.; 5 bu. $4.; 10 bu. $7. Culpepper’s 
Big Boll, bu. 85c.; 5 bu. $3.75; 10 bu 
$6.50. Peterkin, bu 85c ;5 bu. £3.50; 
10 bu $650. Russell, bu. $1., 5 bu 
$4.50; 10 bu. $8 ‘Tatum’s Big Boll, $1, 
bu.; 5 bu. $4.50; 10 bu. $8. Chistopher 
Big Boll, bu. 90c.; 5 bu. $4.; 10jbu. $7.50 


Special prices large lots. 


R. D. TATUM, 


PALMETTO, - - GEORGIA 
Pe ee ee 


The Pride of Ingold 


A Seed Corn That Makes Big Yields 
Per Acre 


Bred from Biggs’ Seven Ear, Itis a 
small cob, long grain variety that 
stands reverse seasons well, and is the 
most thrifty, vigorous and prolific I 
have ever seen. In 1907 one acre made 
103 bushels; in 1908 one acre made 121% 
bushels. 

Orders for field selected, hand shell- 
ed seed filled at $1.00 per peck, and I 
will pay 


$25.00 IN GOLD 


to person growing greatest yield per 
acre of this corn in 1909. It beat Biggs’ 






















Earliest Header. About ten days 
Fine, Medium Size. 
Excellent Shipper. 


Delicious for Table. 


A full size larger. 





later than E. Jersey. 













THESE ARE THE KIND THAT MADE SOUTH 
CAROLINA FAMOUS FOR CABBAGE GROWING 


Earliest Fiat 

Cabbage. A large 

yielde? and a good 
shipper. 














A_Money Maker. 
They need no introduction. We guarantee FULL COUNT, safe delivery, 


i ill be shipped c. 0. D. and you will have to pay re Y 
agg yet Youve’e Tsandt 500 for $1.00; 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 8,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; 9,000 to 20,000 at $1.00 per 1,000. 


prices on larger quantities. Prompt attention given all orders and inquiries. 
as Illustrated catalogue mailed free on appiication. 


and satisfaction or your MONEY REFUNDED. Send money with order, 
turn charges on the money, thus adding to the cost of your —— 
pecia 


C. M. GIBSON, Box 33, Young’s Island, S. c.") 
























) 





variety 8 bushels to acre under same 


conditions. Address 
W. I. WRIGHT, 
INGOLD, 3 .@ 2S eS UNIO. 





Jouannet’s Giant Argenteuil Asparagus 
18 THE BEST. 
Price : 100 Roots $1.00; 1,000 for $5.00. 
Jouannei’s Cabbage Plants 
Give Satisfaction. All Leading Varieties. 


Price ; 1,000 for $1.25;15,000 and over $1.00 a 1,000. 
Everything shipped from Charleston, S. C. 
Cash with order, please ! 


Special Price on Large Lots. 
ALFRED JOUANNET, MT. PLEASANT, S. C. 


Given free for 
best yield of 
Corn from five 
acres, and $10 
SS .. AN. GOLD. for 


BEST YIELD 


from one acre on any North Carolinafarm in 
1909. Costs nothing totry. For rules of con- 
test. Write 

BOX 224, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


For the Next 15 Days 


My Cabbage Plants can be had, $1.00 
per 1,000; 5,000 or more, 90c. per 1,000. 


D. W. MAYER, 
BOX 119. - - BEAUFORT, S. C. 


SEED CORN FOR SALE 


Boone County White corn is especially ‘re- 
commended for old land. Pure white with 
sm. white cob, ears 8 to 1l inches long contain- 
ing 18 to 24rows. Averaging 12 to 18 ounces, 














Cotton Is King, and the 
King Of All Cotton Is 


. SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC. 


The Earliest and Most 
Prolific Ever Originated 


Truck farmers can grow this cotton profitably 
after cabbage, potatoes and all early maturing 
crops. Make wide rows and then plant Simp- 
kins’ Cotton between your rows. It will mature 
bolls in ninety days. 


I Grow Two and a Half Bales Per Acre 
After Truck. 





Nothing but the best sold for planting. Sound 
and guaranteed to please. I will satisfy you 
with references both as to myself and my seed. 


Order quick. Terms Cash, — 
$1.00 per Bushel, F.O. B. Raleigh. 


W. A. SIMPKINS, Originator & Introducer. 


) RALEIGH, N. C. 





$100 Reward to anyone who will prove thut my stuck, orany part thereof, ure not pure Simpkins Seed, grown and ginned for me. 








SEED CORN 


Johnson’s Prolific 





A Corn with 71 years history. First planted 
by Samuel Johnson in 1838 and continuously 
grown on same plantation by his son, Amos 
N. Johnson, now 89 years old. Originally a 
large, white, long-grain, medium cob, one ear 
corn; bred up and improved during the last 
12 years to a two-ear corn, by carefully select- 
ing seed from the field; a 41-2 acre field on 
my farm made last year 325 bushels, the best 
acre yielding 98 bushels. I offer this highly 
improved, select seed corn at $1.00 per peck, 
or $3.00 per bushel while it lasts, 


Address . 
J. D. JOHNSON, 


Garland, N. C. 


WHY NOT PLANT 
CULPEPPER’S 


RE-IMPROVED BIG BOLL 


Extra Prolific Cotton Seed and double your 
yield? It is the earliest big boll variety 
known. One 
hand picked 836 pounds in one day last year. 





Easy to gin and easy to pick. 


I made five bales on two acres last season. 
Try it, and be convinced. Prices: One bushel, 
$1.50; five bushels, $6.75; ten bushels, $11.21. 
Write for circular. 





epaaces yielding corn known. Selected seed 
00 per bu. C. J. JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


J. E. CULPEPPER, Luthersville, Ga. 
















IN LARGE 
EFIELD.,> 
PRICE: in lots of 1 to 4 m. at $1.50 per m5 to 8 
F. 0. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. C.. Our S 
We 


persons in the 


we send your money back...4 Order 





FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
GUARANTEED 


TO SATISFY 


est, 
Fiat Head y. 


pecial 
We grew the first Frost Proof Plants in 1868. Now have over twen 
satisfied customers; and we have grown and sold more cabbage plants 
states combined. 3 WHY ? because our plants must please or 
v yrder,now; it is time to set these plants in your sec- 
tion to get extra early cabbage, andjthey are the ones that sell for the most money. 


I Face Weer tiearsted cxmiopee eu, Win. C. Geraty Co. Box 88 _ Young's Island, S. C. 


== a aS eee 
“AUGUSTA TRUCKER SHORT STEMME) 
A little later FLAT DUTCH 
ty. _) than Succession, Largest and Latest Cabbage 
m. at $1.25 per m., 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 
Express Rates on Plants is Very Low. 


thousand 


an all other 






CABBAGE PLANTS THAT WILL MAKE CABBAGE 





EARLY JERSEY COAMLESTON LARGE HENOERSON'S EARLY EARLY 
SAE AED TYPE WAMEPIELD 6 SUULESSOON = WIAHEINNE STATDT SUMMER 


These plants are raised fron seed grown by the best knewn 
growers; my erep of 80 acres set from the same plant 


| am ean one of the Sea Islands of South Care- 


te is mild, just sufficient cold te harden § 


and cause plants to stand severe freezing after setting 


out in the colder sections i 


1 Guananves Sayisvacvpey on Monzy Re 
Exremss Rares ro Aut Poprrs Vary Low 
My prices are as fellows: 1000 te 5000 @ $1.50, 5000 
te 9000 @ $1.25, 10000 and ever, @ $1.00 Special 
prices on large lets. 
tl yueesnes FL. VV. TOWLES. 
: MARTINS POINT. S.-C. 





























Biggs’ Seven-Ear Prolific Corn 
OVER ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS PER ACRE 
SEED FOR SALE 


Bigg’s Seven-Ear Prolific Corn is one of the wonders in the agricultural world today. 
Last year the undersigned planted 20 acres in this variety and secured a wonderful re- 
sult. In looking over the field not a single stalk was found that bore less than three 
ears, and many were found that had four, five, six, eight and ten. The 20 acres produced 
just 2,140 bushels of good, hard corn, making an average of 107 bushels to the acre. This 
is claimed to be the largest yield ever heard of in this section of the State. The seed for 
this plantIng was bought of L. A. Carr, Durham, N. C., who produced an average of 133% 
bushels per acre. 

When the Farmers’ Institute was held in Salisbury last August and a car load of 
machinery was used in demonstration work on land adjoining the above, Mr. Meach- 
am, Superintendent of the State’s test farm in Iredell county, stated to those present: 
Sam Carter, Joe Hall, Rev. J. M. L. Lyerly, and others, that he had not seen any better 
corn in the State, i 

Col. J. S. Cuningham, of Cuningham, N. C., a member of the State Board of Agr! 
culture, and one of the best farmers in the State, came to Salisbury last September, and, 
after seeing this field, stated that he had never seen better corn, and that it was well 
worth one cent per grain. He sold several ears of it at the railroad station in Salisbury 
at $1.00 per ear. 

The above is given to show the extra high quality and value of this variety of corn, 
and this lot in particular. It is the very best, most prolific and most profitable corn 
that can be raised anywhere. ; 4 

A quantity of this corn has been set aside for seed and is offered to progressive farm: 
ers for only 75c. a peck, $1.50 per half-bushel, and $2.50 per bushel, f. 0. b. Salisbury. 
Money order or check to accompany order. Address 


: M. L. JACKSON, Salisbury, N. C. 
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Selected Seed Increased Yield of Corn 
Five Bushels Per Acre. 


How You Can Easily Build up a Better Type of Corn for 
Your Farm Than You Can Buy. 


By Dr. D. N. Barrow, Director Agricultural Department Clemson College. 


T IS rather odd that while the 
good farmer exercises great 
care in selecting his breeding 
animals—first examining the indi- 
viduality of both sire and dam to 
make sure that they are free from 
plemish or disease taint and that 
they possess the desired characteris- 
tics in a marked degree —looking in- 
to their parentage to be sure that they 
are pure blood, and then putting the 
individual through a rigid examina- 
tion to make sure that it is as near 
perfect as can be obtained, that most 
farmers should disregard nearly .all 
these precautions when it comes to 
selecting seed for their: crops. 


Grow Your Seed Corn at Home. 

When we plant mongrel seed we 
are as sure to get mongrel crops as 
we are of scrub stock from scrub 
breeding. If we want maximum 
crops of the best quality, we must 
learn to plant only the best seed. 
This does not take any elaborate 
training or several life times to ac- 
complish. It is a well-known fact that 
the yield of the average corn crop. 
can be increased at least five bushels 
the first year by careful selection of 
the seed. While alk crops lend them- 
selves more or less readily to im- 
provement in this. way, yet corn 
yr gives in enced returns for 








IF YOU WANT 


a buggy that looks good, wears 
good and IS GOOD throughout— 
the kind that always proves cheap- 
est in the end, you should buy a 


HIGH POINT BUGGY 


Agencies wanted in every county in the 
south. 























We don’t know how to make a 
better vehicle, but wedo know how 
to make the best, and we do it too. 
Ask yoar neighbors or ours about 
the quality of the vehicles we man- 
ufacture. Trained brains and su- 
perior material make them the best 
at any price. 


Write us for name of our nearest agent. 
High Point Buggy Company, 
. J. Elwood Cox, Prest., 


High Point, - . « North Carolina. 
Wholesale manufacturers for the trade only. 





less labor in this direction than any i) 
other Southern crop. 

It is essential that this selection 
should be done by some one in each 
community if we are to have the best 
seed for that commuinty. We well 
know that a change of climatic con- 
ditions effects animals. Plants are 


a 


é 
ROOFING 
No I don't need 







even more sensitive to these changes you this year. All my 
of soil and climate, even a very f; d 
slight change producing a marked roors are an 


effect. Hence what is the best vari- 
ety in one community may prove 
only mediocre when moved a com- 
paratively short distance. The writ- 
er has in mind a very striking in- 


dont need painting 


HE day for painting enclosed along 
roofs has gone by. with directions 
A roof that needs for laying, in 



















stance of this kind. The Iowa Silver constant looking after in each roll. 
Mine is probably one of the best es- order to keep it from leak- The work of 
tablished breeds of corn in existence ing is a makeshift. It attiow tt 
and reproduces in Iowa with strik- isn’t the kindof roofing | aaah - 


ing uniformity. Some of this corn 
was planted in Virginia on good soil 
and was well cared for. The yield 
was about eighty bushels per acre, 
but when this corn was shucked out, 
the pile looked like a mongrel col- 
lection of all kinds of corn from the 
whole country. There were scarcely 
any two ears alike. Precautions had 
been taken to prevent mixing with 
other corn, hence this lack of uni- 
formity in the product could only be 
attributable to the fact that the corn 
itself—finding the soil and climatic 
conditions different—was changing 
to suit those conditions. 


This sensitiveness of seed changes 


ma that the thrifty, up-to- 


date man wants. 


The idea back of Amatite 
was the insistent demand for 
something better than the 
*‘smooth surfaced’ or so-called 
‘‘rubber roofings,’’ which were 
always needing painting. 


be done by yourself, as 
it requires no experience. 

Now, a roofing that is as 
durable as Amatite, that is 
proof against everything but 
time itself, is surely worth 
investigating. 

A sample can be had for the 
asking. And you ought to 
have it to-day. Then when 
your roof probler:s begin— 
whether in the way “Vf leaks or 
new buildings—you will be 
prepared to order Amatite 
without delay. 


ee 
i 
= 








Amatite meets this demand. 
You do not have to spend one 
cent on Amatite after it is on 
the building. It needs no 
painting, because it has a real 
mineral surface on top. 


Amatite is easy tolay. The 





will often account for many of the 
disappointments experienced by some 
who have bought good seed and been 
disappointed in the resulting crop. 
The seed may have been the best 


Any one of the offices below 
nails and liquid cement for laps will take pleasure in complying 
are furnished free, and are with your request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 









h h ivi db aed York ee . oe i. ast 
where they we originat incinnati inneapolis Slevelan is 
’ wee peaks, Set te Pittsburg New Orleans Kansas City London. Engs &. 






conditions of soil and climate were 


Let Me Pay the Postage on 
My Big Free Buggy Book to You 


Though these books cost me 8c each for postage alone, yet I'll gladly send you one free because I 
want you to know about Split Hickory Vehicles—made-to-order—sold direct from factory to you at 
home on 30 Days’ Free Road Test—guaranteed 2 years. 


_S 2 Book Tells How I Save You $26.50 on Split Hickory Buggies 


—tells why I can save it to you and just where the saving comes in—also tells how I save you at the same ratio on over 100 styles of Split Hickory 
Vehicles—more vehicles than you could see in 10 big store rooms, Better send for this book, sit down of an evening and look it over. It’s full © 
of actual photographs of Vehicles and Harness of every description. It’s my latest and best book—for 1909—and it’s truly a Buggy Buyers’ Guide 
It not only gives descriptions and prices in detail, but also tells how good vehicles are made—why they are better made my 
way—all running parts made of second growth Shellbark Hickory, split with the grain, not sawed across it, 
4thus giving extrastrength and long wearing qualities. It tells about one of my latest features— 

X Lae SA 

‘ia 






































Sheldon Genuine French joint automobile springs, , making the easiest riding. buggy on the market— 
even riding over rough roads is a pleasure with a ‘Split Hickory.” 
Buying direct from the factory brings you in touch with the people who make your vehicle. My 


\\ Split Hickor 
two years’ guarantee is to you direct—my 30 Days’ Free Road Test is to you direct—my price to you Wi ba + 
r 


Vehicles Sold 
Direct from 
Factory to 
Home. 
30 Days’ Free 






direct—no roundabout transaction as when buying through a dealer—keep the dealer's profit to buy oe 
s with—all meaning a big saving and more satisfaction to you. 
Will you let me mail you the book? Will you write for it today. Address me personally 


H.C. Phelps, President, AY — fe ma» 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., STATION 372, COLUMBUS, OHIO Swe es a Road Test— 


Write For Split Hickory Buggy Book Today- Free 4 KI < ASIN, otras. 
HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save thi eir r cost. Run - 
nies every wagon a mg og . 


eggs, 
bring more money. ae for special propositi 
Harvey Spring Co., 73917th St., Bacine, = 





























are the best made, best grade and easiest 
riding buggies on earth for the money. 























For Thirty-Six Years 





BUY DIRECT 


Golden Eagle Buggies 
are strictly high grade, 
elegantly finished and 
covered by the strongest 
suarantee ever offered. 











Atlanta, Ga. 





Like mer Sell for 


Write To-day for Free Money 
Saving Catalog of full particulars. 
A Postal will do, 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO, 












we have been selling direct and are 


The Largest Manufacturers 
in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 


We Ship for Examination 
and Approval 


guaranteeing safe delivery, and also to save 
you money. If you are not satisfied as to 
Style, quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We — = be Large Kies 
> eS oe 
Say 


=D 


AND SAVE $25 vo 


Our rT Catalog is our r only 
salesman, and our plas 
of selling direct to you 
saves you the dealers' 
profits, jobbers’ commis- 
sions and drummers ex- 
penses. 





SiN 



















Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg.Co. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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changed and these seed were not 
adapted to those changed conditions. 
If he wants the best seed, then, each 
farmer must raise them himself. 


How can this be done? By intel- 
ligent selection and breeding. Since 
corn yields so readily to improve- 
ment, I am going to outline a plan by 
means of which any farmer can in a 
few years breed better seed corn than 
he can buy at any price. Planting 
time and the corn crib are neither the 
time nor the place to begin, but it is 
better to begin here than to postpone 
it. 


How to Start the Work of Seed Se- 
lection. 


yo into your crib, therefore, and 
carefully select from it the very best 
ears that you can find. If the corn 
is in the shuck and you are troubled 
with weevils, select first those ears 
that have the shuck well closed over 
the ear. When you have selected 
out several barrels of this corn, re- 
move the shucks. Now go over the 
shucked corn and select the best 
ears. Remember, however, that the 
largest is not always the best ear. 
You want the ear that will yield the 
largest per cent of grain. The grain 
rows should be straight, starting 
close down at the butt and continu- 
ing clear to the tip. The cob is of 
little value except in its function of 
carrying grain, hence we want those 
cobs that will carry a maximum 


amount of grain. An ideal ear should/Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 


be about one and one half times as 
long as it is around, measured about 
one-third the distance from the butt. 
If carefully selected, your three or 
four barrels should have been re- 
duced to not more than one. Put 
this away where safe from injury and 
now go to your field. 

Select for a seed patch about one- 
half acre of the best land ypon your 
farm, and commence as soon as pos- 
sible to get this in the best condition 
possible. 

When planting time comes, go to 
the selected barrel of seed corn and 
pick out carefully the very best ear 
in it, then pick the next best. Con- 
tinue this until you have selected 
enough of the best ears to plant your 
seed patch. This patch, by the way, 
should be as far removed-from other 
corn as possible to prevent mixing. 
Give this seed patch the very best 
care and culture. Give the stalks 
plenty of room both in the drill and 
the row, and fertilize the best you 
know how. When the corn begins to 
shoot, go through the patch and ex- 
amine each stalk carefully. All the 
stalks that after due time have not 
started to shoot and all sickly or 
deformed stalks should be removed. 
We do not wish to have the blood of 
barren or sickly stalks mingled with 
our choice seed. Detasseling of these 
stalks is sometimes practiced, but I 
prefer their entire removal. We are 
not after a big yield of poor corn, 
but a good yield of the best corn. 


The Type to Breed For. 


As soon as the corn is ripe and dry 
earefully go through the field and 
gather in sacks the best ears from 
the best stalks. I believe that as a 
general rule the best yield can be ob- 
tained from corn that will bear two 
good ears to the stalk. If you want 
to make a two-eared or three-eared 
variety, select only ears from such 
stalks. If all the ears on a stalk are 
good, take them; if not, take only the 
best. In the South I like a corn that 
grows upon a long, stout shank so 
that as the corn ripens it turns down. 
Corn that grows this way can stand 
a large amount of wet weather in 
the field after ripening without dan- 
ger of injury. If this meets your 
ideas, select only ears that grow in 
this way. If you want your corn 
borne low on the stalk, take only 
ears from stalks so fruiting, §tore 


this corn in a good dry place where 
there will be free circulation of air 
and during the winter assort and 
pick as you did originally from the 
crib. Use the very best for your seed 
patch another year, the rest can be 
used for general crop. 

By keeping up this method for a 
few years, you will soon have a bet- 
ter corn for your purposes than you 
could buy from any one. Outside of 
the reward that the increased yield 
will bring, your neighbors will soon 
recognize that you have a good va- 
riety of corn and, while they could 
do equally as well themselves, will 
willingly pay a good price for your 
seed. When deciding to improve 
your corn, first get firmly fixed in 
your mind’s eye just what you con- 
sider the most desirable type and 
select only that which comes nearest 


INSIDE EACH ROLL OF 


1909, 











els per acre. 


to your ideal. 

This plan is no experiment. - The 
writer has, with one year’s selection 
made an increased yield of five bush- 
Not only did he get 
more corn, but that corn was of a 
very much better quality. I know 
another man who spent two days in 
selecting seed corn for a twenty acre 
field. His net return for this labor 
was One hundred bushels more corn 
and the sale of the pick of his whole 
yield at $3.00 per bushel—a pretty 
good return for two days’ work. 

Had the farmers of the States of 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 


selected the seed corn they used in 
1907 in this way, they would have 
made something like eighty million 
bushels more corn, at the lowest esti- 
mate, paying them some forty million 
more dollars. The day of the scrub, 
either stock or crop, is passing. We 
can, no more afford to feed scrub 
plants than we can feed scrub stock. 












ONGO 
ROOFING 


With the 3-ply Congo Roofing sold 
hereafter there will accompany each roll 
a Guarantee Bond, issued by the National 


Congo has achieved for itself a repu- 
tation as the ‘‘never-leak” roof, which 
it sustains through all the vicissitudes of 
Surety Company, insuring to the purchaser weathers and climates. 
a good roof for fen years at least. The 
bond covers that space of time—but we 
are very confident that with the ordinary 
care and attention called for Congo will 


last much longer. 


This bond is issuea as a proor of 
our belief in ‘Congo and the National 
Surety Company stands back of it and - 
back of every roil of Congo made. We 
know its worth and usefulness and want 
everyone who has a building to roof over 
Congo is so thoroughly durable, re- | to know the satisfaction of a Congo Roof. 


liable and altogether satisfactory that we To-day is the time to write for a 


sample and full information regarding this 
special offer. 


have no hesitancy in offering our customers 
this security. 


UNITED ROOFING AND MFG. CO 





Successor to 
* Buchanan Foster Co, 


587 WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 








BIG BASEBALL GAME AT SOUTH- 
ERN PINES SATURDAY, MARCH 
20TH, WITH SPECIAL TRAIN 
FROM RALEIGH. 


The A. & M. College Base Ball Team of Ral- 
eigh. will play the Philadelphia Nationals at 
Southern Pines on March 20th, and a special 
train will leave Raleigh at 12:20 p. m. 

This train returning will leave Southern 
Pines: at 8:00 p. m., Saturday, and the tick- 
ets from Raleigh and points on Seaboard 
will be good leaving that point up to and in- 
cluding regular trains Sunday night follow- 
ing date of sale, only good on such trains. 
however, that are scheduled to stop at point 
from which ticket was sold. 

The round-trip rates from Raleigh and Dur- 
ham to Apex incl. $1.00, New Hill to Moncure 
incl. 75 cents, Sanford 50 cents; Lemon Springs 
and Moncure 40 cents, Vass and Lake View 25 


cents. 
For additional information see ticket agents 
or call on the undersigned. 
C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
J. F. MITCHELL, C. P. A., 
Raleigh, N.C. 


ROOFING 


“ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
® per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square, 

The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 


We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 
Samples and Catalog “F”’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., &c 














Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


—the time-tested weather-resister used on streets 
and roofs for over a quarter of a century—is the 
stuff that makes 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


Genasco is the stuff that makes your .vof 
proof against leaks and repairs. There is no 
mystery about what it is made of. You know 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—and you know it makes 
roofing that lasts. 

Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. Mineral and smooth 


surface. Ask your dealer for Genasco. Insist on the roofing with the hemi- 
sphere trade-mark, and the thirty-two-million-dollar guarantee N every roll. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
































You’ll get bigger, better cotton 
crops when you do away with old- 
time methods and get a Planet Jr. 
Horse- Hoe-and-Cotton Cultiva- 
tor combined. Lightens your la- 
bor and does quick work. Can 
be adjusted to hoe, plow, culti- 
vate, furrow, bed, and do cover- 
ing, listing, dirting, laying by, plowing middles, etc. 
you ever did without it. 
anteed. 


Our new 56-page 1909 catalogue gives pictures and describes this and 
other cotton and corn cultivators and combination garden tools. Free for 
the asking. Write today. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 11088 y Philadelphia, Pe, 
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Pays for itself in a very short time. Fully guar- 
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Thursday, March 18, 1909.1 








Take Care of Your Tools. 

The ‘value of an implement de- 
pends to some extent upon its term 
of usefulness, which in turn, with 
its proper operation, is determined 
largely by the condition in which it 
is kept, Sufficient attention to bear- 
ings or other parts where good work 








The Best Breed. 
The breed you fancy most is the 
best breed for you. A man’s atten- 
tion to his stock makes a large score 
in profit or loss in the stock busi- 
ness aS well as other business. If 
the farmer is partial to a particular 
breed of stock of any kind he is more 
likely to succeed with this than with 
any other breed. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





a Nitrate Sold in Original Bags 


64 Stone Street, New York 
Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. 
3% Bay Street, East, Savannah, Ga. 


140 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Nitrate Soda 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
Holcombe & Co., 24 California Street 

















and long wear depend on oil or wea 4 J. C. STRIBLING. San Francisco, Cal. 

grease means economy of time, 603-4 Oriental Block, Seattle, Wash. 
money and muscle. The best andthe} Man’s first duty is to fall in love; Address Office Nearest You 
cheapest remedy for rust is shed-|his second is to stay there.—Alfred | § orders for All Quantities Promptly 
room. W. A. B. HEARNE. Aenry Lewis. Filled—Write for Quotations 
to oe solicige- OT STREET 1 


















































BEING ON 
SACKS. 


YOUR FERTILIZER 
IT MEANS BEST 


Planters Fertilizer and Phosphate Co., 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


LEE'S 


Apert rretshshi 





Cotton - Corn - Peanuts 
Prevents 


Shedding in Cotton 
Bud Worms in Corn 
“Pops” in Peanuts— 


Write for prices and name of nearest 
dealer, 


-A. S. LEE & SONS COMP’Y, Inc., 


DEPT. D.. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





























The Best Crops 
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Peruvian Guano 


Write for the Proofs! 
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Peruvian Guano 
Corporation 


Sole Importers, CHARLESTON, §, C. 





«&EQUIRES 


RICHMOND 
GUANOCO 
A Goob 


LIZER 





FERTI 


One with exactly the right elemen s 
; to properly nourish the plant. 
elements are found in the right proportion 


These 





PREMI 


UM BRAND 


“The best tobacco fertilizer I ever used” say hundreds of 
farmers throughout the South. 
for our valuable fertilizer book and name of nearest dealer. 


Have you tried it? If not write 








Dept. A. 
© 





RICHMOND GUANO CO., 


Richmond, Va. 
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Alexander’s Early Sure-Cropping “Money | 


Maker” Cotton the Best of All 


Forty Three Per Cent Lint Our Customers Say. 


Ne 


North Carolina, Harnett Co. Find en- 
closed money order for one dollar for 
which send me one peck of 6-ear corn. Am 
pleased to say the “MONEY MAKER” cot- 
ton I bought of you last spring is O. K. I 
made on one eighth acre 575 Ibs. seed cotton 
or at the rate of 4, lbs, per acre. J. F. 
Gregory. (At 43% ““MONEY MAKER” yields 
this * at the rate of four 500-lb. bales per 
acre. 





North Carolina, Marion. — I am fell 
pleased with your ““ MONEY MAKER” Cot- 
ton. I ordered one bushel of you last 
April, and planted one acre of sandy land. 
1 used 59 pounds Kainit, 170 pounds acid, 
170 pounds 8-3-3 guano, 200 pounds cotton- 
seed meal mixture, 100 pounds NITRATE 
Sopa. 37 pounds top dresser: total, 750 
pounds, and gave it good cultivation. Au- 
gust 3ist I picked 944 pounds: September 
10th 697 pounds; September 26th 565 
pounds; October 12th 420 pounds; October 
30th 440 pounds; November 20th 28 pounds: 
total from one acre, 3,084 pounds seed cot- 
ton. I will plant all my farm this year in 
“MONEY MAKER.” and feel safe in saying 
T will get 50 bushels of seed fcr every 
bushel I plant. Tecan grow 2} bales per acre 
with it easily. I tested ““MonEY MAK- 
ER” with other varieties. and it doubled 
anything I planted with the same manure 
and cultivation. I am glad to give you 
this report, so my brother farmers can 
see what they can do by getting the best 
seed, and quit throwing away time and 
manure by planting RUN OUT cotton seed. 

Thanking you for sending your Cata- 
logue and Almanac, and wishing you suc- 
cess, I am, G. W. MCDOWELL. 


South Caroling, Marlboro Co.—I_ want 
to tell you what “MONEY MAKER” did for 
me. February last I ordered a peck, and 
planted one acre of upland; have gathered 
1,800 pounds seed cotton, and used very 
little fertilizer. I will plant 20 acres in 
“MONEY MAKER” this year after selling 
a good many of my seed to my neigh- 
bors. It is the best cotton I ever saw— 
don’t think it is any trouble to make tw 
bales to the acre. Cc. B. CLARK. 


South Carolina, Newberry Co. I planted 
4\bs. your “MONEY MAKER” cotton last 
year with a Gantt cotton planter and 
made 563 pounds seed cotton averaging 
41% lint. This was on poor land and it is 
the best cotton for old land that I ever 
saw. 

N. A. MOORE. 


North Carolina, Union Co.—I want prices 
on 10 to 12 bushels Irish potatoes, 1 pound 
onion seed, and a peck of Six-earcorn. I 
did not like your Shaw Improved. It had 
too big a cob to suit me, but Ican recom- 
mend your ‘“ MONEY MAKER” Cotton. I 
made 2,500 a seed cotton, and got 110 
pounds lint @4 per cent). S. M. CARTER. 


ay 








One to Three Bales Per Acre Our Customers Say. 








ence RE 


NIONEY NAKED 


We first offered for the 1906 planting, describing it as follows: ‘“lwelve years ago 
one of the most successful cotton growers of the South started to BREED UP his cot- 
ton to an ideal standard, having fully realized the FACT that he must have a vari- 
ety FAR SUPERIOR to any then offeredin order to make cotton growing MORE 
PROFITABLE, He worked for a larger, well-limbed stalk; shorter joints; 3 times as 
many bolls and larger ones with longer, stronger, finer quality lint, also to produce a 
deep-rooted plant to resist storms and drought, also rust-proof. The result of this 12 
years work is our **MONEY MAKER.’ The picture shown here, reproduced from 
an averahe stalk, tells what **‘MONEY MAKER”? istar betterthan words. We have 
tested it for the past four years in every condition of soil and climate in the cotton 
region. Under the same conditions of cultivation it has shown heavier yields than 
any other variety and in 1905.was 14% ahead of the next best variety. Our crop this 
year was 200 acres. Land was gocd, and, with good fertilization and culture, the aver- 
age yield was 2 1-2 bales per acre, and on the 25 acres to be used for our stock seed in 
1906. the yield was 3 1-2 bales per acre. NO OTHER VARIETY has been so carefully 
bred and selected, you can grow as much lint from five acres of this as from twenty 
acres of the common seed. GET A START NOW. 


PRICES: Pound 40 cents; 3 pounds, $1.00; postpaid. Not prepaid, peck 75 cents: 
bushel, $2.00; 10 bushels, $17.60. Ask for price on larger quantity. : 








In 36 years we have never recommended a variety that has not come up to our 
recommendation. Our customers are our best advertisers. ‘MONEY MAKER’ 
has been on trial for years. 


THE JURY 


Cotton planters in every section of the South, most of whom have been planting 
our seeds for years, have planted it on every kind of soil: have had all kinds of sea- 
sons—some bought only a pound, or a bushel, others quantities up to fifty bushels— 
no difference how much was planted or what soil and season or what State they 


all agree. 
THE VERoOICT 


They find IS that it is EARLY in setting, its crop thus GETTING AHEAD OFTHE 
BOLL WEEVIL and making a good crop inthe Northern part of the cotton belt; 
that it yields the LARGEST PER CENT. of LINT and the BEST GRADE of lint; that 
itis EXTRA PROLIFIC, a HEAVY YIELDER, HOLDS UP it’s crop and is EASY to 
pick; and the most important of all, makes MORE CLEAR PROFIT per acre than 
ANY OTHER variety. This jury of experienced cotton growers have planted Cook’s 
Early Improved, Early Triumph, Extra Early King, Tool, Prolific, Mortgage Lifter, 
all of which we sell and have the very best selected seed that can be grown; other 
varieties they have also planted, yet Alexander’s “*‘MONEY MAKER’’ proves in 
every test to be the best. 


YOU ARE THE JUDGE 


Look over the evidence and if you want to make the most money out of your 
cotton crop this year, you will plant **MONEY MAKER.’’ 


WHY? 


is **MONEY MAKER?’ the best? Because it has taken years of patient, careful, 
scientific selection and breeding to make it best. To keep up and improve on this 
high standard, it is necessary to select for three years the stock seed used for grow- 
ing the seed we sell. Thisis what we call our “Triple selected stock seed.” Our 
growers say that it would pay them to plant this “Triple selected stock seed” even 
if they were growing cotton only for seed to be sold to the oil mills. They are fur- 
nished with and plant only this special stock, all of which must be ginned on pri- 
vate gins, as we cannot afford to risk seed from public gins. The Alexander Seed 
Company have been supplying many of the best Southern planters fora long time, 
(over 35 years) with “the best seed that grow—selected from the South.” Quality 
has always been our first consideration, our reputation and future business depends 
on the seed wesell. We could easily sell two times as much cotton seed this year 
as we will sell, but the supply of best quality seed is always limited and it does not 
pay in the end to sell the common stuff any more than it pays you to plant it. 


REMEMBER 


No variety of cotton now offered will make you as much clear profit per acre as 
Alexander’s **MONEY MAKER’? cotton. 








Me _ 


Orangeburg Co., S. C., Nov. 11, 1908.— 
Gentlemen: I bought one bushel of your = 
“MONEY MAKER ” Cotton Seed, and I find 
that it stands the drought better than any 
seed I have ever tried. I planted two acres 
with one bushel, and it ylelded me two 
bales of cotton. I planted it on ordinary © 
land, and had only ordinary seasons,which > 
I thought good enough to make mention 
of it to you. 1.8 ha 





A customer from the coast of Carolina, 
while in our store the past spring, saw a 
stalk of “* MONEY MAKER,” which he said 
was the most evenly fruited and prolific— 
in fact, the nearest to the ideal cotton 
plant—that he had ever seen. He later 
sent us an order for 30 bushels at the reg- 
ular price for over 10 bushel—$1.50 per 
bushel, He is more than satisfied with 
the result, as shown from the following 
letter: 

“ Colleton Co., S. C., Oct. 14, 1908.—Gen- 
tlemen: I write to inform you that I am 
more than pleased with “MONEY MAKER. 
I knew all along that I would geta very 
large yield, from the fact that I have never 
seen cotton so heavily fruited. I cannot 
ray at this time just what I will make p 
acre. but it looks to me now that a very 
conservative estimate would be a bale 
anda half. How ts this for a lint yield? 
My first bale had 1,200 pounds seed cotton, 
and gave 497 pounds LINT, or 41 5-100 per 
cent. The next four bales had 5.000 pounds 
and gave 2.068 pounds lint—over 41 per 
cent. These bales were ginned out of my 
first picking, and the seed were very 
green. I expect to get a better yield 
later in the season, when the seed is ma- 
ture and dry.” 

“October 28.—Gentlemen: You have the 
world beat on GOOD COTTON SEED. Have 
just got through my second picking, and 
the yield of lint is even greater than first 
reported. The last has turned out 43 5-100 
percent. This is the best I have ever 
heard of for a big crop grown under ordi- 
nary conditions; in fact, the season has 
been unfavorable. Besides giving such a 
yield of lint. the QUALITY is there, too, as 
nine bales already sold are grading FULLY 
MIDDLING. ‘MONEY MAKER” is the cot- 
ton for me.” 


South Carolina, Williamsbure Co.—IT 3 
planted three acres in ““MONEY MAKER 
cotton the past year, and got 3 bales but it 
was only ordinary land and part of it was 
an orchard; off of 144 acres T got 2,700 Ibs. | 
seed cotton, I did not give the ground any 
extra attention and used 250 Ibs. commer- 
cial fertilizer per acre. I thought it was 7 
the prettiest developed cotton that I ever 
saw and it will make more per acre than 
any kind I have ever planted. I have 
used Hawkins Impd., Peterkin and Tool % 
and several other cottons purchased from 
you during the past 15 years, but like 
“MONEY MAKER” better than any. 

JNO. B. BRITT, M. D. 
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Complete Catalog, Almanac of Special Prices Sent Free on Request. 


ALEXANDER SEED CO.,, 20x «7 


[Established 1873] Augusta, Ga 





